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The World at Play 


“All Sports for All.’—The slogan made fa- 


mous by the International Olympic Commit- 


ee is actually becoming a fact in many 
countries, according to Count Henry de Bail- 
et Latour of Belgium, Vice-President of the 
Committee, who has been touring Central and 
South America in behalf of the “Olympic 
idea.” 

“TI was impressed as I traveled about the 
world and as reports also came to me from 
Far Eastern countries,” Count Latour’s formal 


statement said in part, “by the increasing in- 
terest everywhere on the part of the youth of 
the land in physical recreation and exercise. 
| believe thoroughly in the old Grecian Olym- 
pic ideal of every man physically fit at all 
‘mes and am impressed by the fact that this 
ideal now seems to be a possibility as simple 
sports of all kinds promoted by a variety of 
organizations seem to be increasingly popular 
throughout the world.” 


A Plea from Europe.—Mrs. Willoughby 
RR 


odman, of the Los Angeles Recreation Com- 
ssion, has been traveling over Europe— 
particularly through Russia, Czecho-Slovakia, 


\ustria, Belgium and Poland. Everywhere 
has talked to people of playgrounds and 
reation—of the kind of work which recrea- 
leaders are doing throughout America— 
everywhere she has met with a most sym- 
What few 
ters these people have already established 


hetic response. recreation 
tly with the help of the American Red 
ss)—perhaps two or three to a country- 
» them see only too clearly the great need 
ore. 
poverty reigns in these war-ravaged 
The spirit of play is almost stifled and 
ildren have grown old before their time. 
ing the wolf from the door” must be 
first thought. In Vienna, for instance 


ty has given considerable acreage for a 


play field but the government has no money 
to develop it. Fifteen hundred dollars would 
do it. 

Mrs. Rodman urges that we in America 
we favored ones whose children are happy 
with the lightheartedness of youth—give 
something to make play possible for these 
unfortunate people. Even small gifts will be 
most welcome. Anyone wishing to respond 
to Mrs. Rodman’s plea may send his contribu- 
tion to the Playground and Recreation Asso 
ciation of America, 315 Fourth Avenue, New 


York City, to be forwarded Mrs. Rodman. 


For the Children of India.—A very interest 
ing letter has reached the Association from a 
missionary of the American Board of Boston 
at Sholapur, India, telling of problems in con 
nection with work turned over to the Mission 
by the government. 

“We are trying to link up the ordinary 
school work done for a thousand children of 
criminal tribes people here in Sholapur, with 
a type of probation work after the plan fol- 
lowed commonly in England, and in connec- 
tion with that, we very much want to have a 
playground kept regularly open with paid su 
pervisors and require the troublesome girls 
and boys to be present there when they are 
not in school, so they will not be stealing 
wood from the forests or more valuable things 
from the bazaar. Anything you can send me 
or direct me to in this line will be much appre- 
ciated. 

“We have the largest settlement for criminal 
tribes anywhere in India. ‘There are four 
thousand people living within a barbed wire 
enclosure, who have to answer to roll call daily 
and nightly. We have a thousand of their 
children in school and attendance is compul 
sory, so we have a large opportunity to make 
these boys and girls useful citizens rather 
than the criminals they will be if they follow 


ui 
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in their parents’ footsteps. Punishment does 


not make them good We must make them 


like something better.”’ 


Where Weather Doesn’t Count.—Snow and 
sleet, one day in March, made it impossible 
for the town’s regular motor busses to trans- 
port the players and spectators to the hall 
where the Community Service League of 
Hamilton and Wenham, Massachusetts, were 
But that couldn’t stop the 
game! Dr. J. G. Corcoran, president of the 


to play basketball 
League, secured the use of one of the town 
busses and, with Mr. Robert Robertson, Jr., 
chairman of the school committee and secre- 
tary of the league, organized a free jitney line. 
Dr. Corcoran drove the big bus, and Mr. 
Robertson, in his own car, made trip after 
trip until everyone had been taken to the hall. 
Then these two enthusiasts became scorer and 
referee for the games which followed. 

It is the expression of just such a spirit 
which is making the community recreation 
movement possible throughout the country. 


No Community Too Small for Appropriation 


for Recreation.—Avon, Massachusetts, with a 
population of 2,164, has appropriated $500 for 
public funds for the establishment of a play- 
ground. 


Parks in Bridgeton, N. J—The South Jer- 
sey town of Bridgeton, with a population of 
about 14,000, has a well maintained tract of 
1,000 acres of park and lakes. It is one of the 
few parks of the country that approaches self 


support. From last year’s budget of $6,000, 


$4,000 was received from boat licenses and 
revenues from the city farm, included in the 


park tract. 

Few towns, especially those situated as 1s 
Bridgeton in the open country, have been so 
far sighted in their provisions for parks. 


A Bond Issue in St. Louis.—St. Louis has 
passed an $87,000,000 bond issue, of which 
$2,500,000 will be devoted to parks and play- 
grounds. 


Recreation Fund Over-Subscribed.—In days 
when instances of over-subscriptions are ex- 
ceedingly rare, the announcement that Leroy, 
New York, with a population of 4,203 has 


over-subscribed its recreation fund by $1,000 
is a matter for genuine congratulation. 

In addition to the $4,000 raised through this 
private fund, the village board a year agi 
appropriated $3500 for the work of the first 
year. ‘This appropriation, it is believed, will 
be continued. Pending the building of a com 
munity house, a number of rooms have been 
rented and equipped as a recreation center. 


A New Recreation Building.—Virginia 
Minnesota, is soon to have a new city hall 
and recreation buiiding which will be an un 
usually well equipped structure. A total o! 
$400,000 is in deposit at the local bank for 
building purposes. 


A Playground on a Large Scale.-—Oklahoma 
City’s dream of a large public playground is 
to become a reality. It will be built in the 
old brick pit where, according to Major 
Hackett, who is builder of the Ohio State 
University stadium, excavation has already 
been done which, at commercial rates, would 
cost a million dollars. The Brick Pit play- 
ground and park will be about 650 feet square. 
It is planned to have in the center an immense 
stadium capable of seating forty thousand. 
There will be football and baseball fields and 
a track. In other parts of the park will be 
tennis courts, wading pools and playgrounds. 


A Recreation Council—For a number of 
years York, Pennsylvania, has had a Recrea- 
tion Department. In addition, the city has 
added Neighborhood Civic Associations, func- 
tioning with the commission. Now the Com- 
mission, in an effort to make its work still 
more effective and community-wide, has taken 
a further step and is planning for the organi- 
zation of a Recreation Council. This Coun- 
cil, which will serve in an advisory capacity, 
will be made up of representatives of the vari- 
ous clubs, lodges, churches and private groups 
which are carrying on recreational activities 
of any kind. This group will come together 
at stated intervals to discuss recreational prob- 
lems and the best means of furthering the 
local work. 


A Banquet of All Nations—On February 
21 there was held at the Highland Park, 
Michigan, High School cafeteria a banquet of 
all nations. Given under the auspices of the 


beets Sic a 


ome 

















































Administration Association, 
many local organizations and city departments 
combined to make the banquet a success. 
Sixty-seven nationalities were invited to send 


Golden Rule 


representatives. The banquet was followed 
by a program of orchestral selections, singing 
speaking. The orchestra was furnished 
igh the courtesy of one of the school rec- 


re on centers 


Applying the Spelling Test to a Community. 
—A spelling bee, which used to bring out a 
reat crowd in 1889 and thereabouts, can 
use quite as much enthusiasm in 1923. Such 
1 “bee” was held in the Westchester, Penn- 

vania, high school in March, when twenty 
\ folks matched with twenty of the older 
eople, with the result that those who had 
been trained in the oral spelling in the past 
eneration won out, five to one. 

The last representative of the high school 
group was a girl whose father had gone down 
on the other side early in the line because 


he forgot the capital in Appalachian. 
The boys and girls spelled with precision 
snap. But when the old time puzzlers 
were reeled off for the purpose of thinning the 


ranks, they found themselves in deep water, 
for today stress is placed on learning to spell 
correctly the words in most general use, 
rather than “catch” words. 

The audience, which filled the auditorium, 
showed intense interest during the whole con- 
test, refraining with difficulty at times from 
supplying a missing letter or giving a help- 
ful suggestion to a hesitating speller. 


In Oxnard, California—Oxnard Community 
Service reports two classes of china painting 
th twenty-four women in the two groups, 

h meet regularly at the Oxnard center. 
\ art teacher directs the classes. 

sult of the development of horseshoe 

in Oxnard has been the great inter- 

used among the high school students 

in the game. Shoes and pegs have been 
the High School and the boys play 
‘at enthusiasm at noon time and after 


eveloping Talent—A novel contest was 
february in Jersey City, New Jersey 
wn in recreation circles as the city 
he officially recognized marble champ- 
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ion. Prizes were offered the playground boy 
or girl modeling in snow the best likeness of 
Little Michael Angelo 
Zacchione is now being proclaimed “snow 


a pr yminent person. 


man king” by virtue of a very commendable 
bust of Lincoln. 


A $2 Per Capita Expenditure for Recrea- 
tion —At a town meeting held March 12, 
Turners Falls, Massachusetts, with a popula- 
tion of about five thousand, by a vote of three 
to one appropriated $10,000 for year round rec- 
reation work. Five thousand dollars of this 
amount is to be used in grading and equipping 
grounds, and $5,000 for a year-round worker 
and for maintenance expenses. 


A Play Field for Auburn, New York.—Some 
time ago, Auburn purchased a play field for 
$5,000, paying $2,000 cash and executing a 
mortgage of $3,000 for the balance. The local 
Community Service group, wishing to present 
this to the city, called a meeting to consider 
the raising of an amount necessary to pay off 
the mortgage. Nine of the ten members of the 
executive committee were present at the meet- 
ing, and each member agreed to underwrite 
$300 of the expenses rather than to conduct a 
campaign for funds. 


A Gift to Sanford, Maine —Sanford, Maine, 
through Miss Emory, has received $5,000 for 
a playground, the town being asked to pro- 
vide $3500 for grading and equipping it. 


Community Recreation vs. Bootlegging.— 
Mr. Emory, assistant superintendent of the 
State Civic League of Maine, reports that a 
man whom he had had arrested in Waterville 
for bootlegging told him that if Community 
Service work continued it would be impossi- 
ble for bootleggers to do a substantial busi- 
ness. 


At Middleboro, Masachusetts.—A Junior 
Athletic Meet at Middleboro, under the aus- 
pices of Community Service, provided a thrill- 
ing afternoon for the participants and those 
who came to cheer them on. Following the 
salute of the flag and the singing of America, 
came this program: 

1. Girls’ twenty-five yard dash 
. Boys’ twenty-five yard dash 
. Girls’ basketball throw 


Ww Do 
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4. Boys’ basketball throw 

5. Girls’ basketball relay 

6. Boys’ jump stick relay 

7. Girls’ potato race 

8. Boys’ human wheel barrow race 


9. Girls’ all round relay 
10. Boys’ all round relay 


A Playground at Santa Rosa, California.— 
The Oakland, California, Tribune for March 
24 reports that following the action of Frank 
T. Doyle, a Santa Rosa banker and president 
of the Chamber of Commerce, in buying a 
twenty acre tract to be given the boys and 
girls of the country as a playground, Luther 
Burbank has announced the gift of $5,000 to- 
ward a fund for developing the playground 
and building a club house. The playground 
will be dedicated as a memorial to Mr. Doyle’s 
son. 

It is planned to have, in addition to the 
log club house, a baseball diamond, a swim- 
ming tank, wading pools, athletic equipment 
and picnic conveniences such as stone cook- 
ing ovens, benches and tables. 


Cincinnati’s Training Class—A class for 
the training of playground workers is being 
held at the University of Cincinnati under 
the auspices of the University department of 
physical education and Community Service. 
The course, which is given every Saturday 
morning, will extend over a period of nine 
weeks. 


A New Playground in Oakland.—The Oak- 
‘land Recreation Department has _ recently 
opened a new recreation park to be known as 
the New Century Community Center. Equip- 
ped with all the latest play apparatus includ- 
ing a small baseball diamond, the new ground 
covers a city block of land. The Century 
Club building adjoining the park has been do- 
nated for the use of the Recreation Depart- 
ment as a field house for the playground. 


Prisoners Help Raise Funds.—More than 
$240 was realized for the benefit of the Uni- 
versity stadium fund at Lincoln, Nebraska, by 
an entertainment given by the inmates of the 
State Penitentiary. At least five hundred peo- 
ple crowded the auditorium. The prisoners 
were given holiday privilege and allowed to 
witness the performance. 


Millionaire Club Has Anniversary.—Seat 
tle’s Millionaire Club, an organization which 
is concerned with the problems of the unem- 
ployed, celebrated its second anniversary in 
March with a program continuing through- 
out the week and closing with a religious 
service on Sunday, March 11th. The celebra- 
tion opened with a program of musical num- 
bers, community singing and dramatic 
sketches arranged by Community Service. 

Special days planned for the meet were 
Monday—Everybody’s Day; Tuesday—Asso- 
ciations’ and Clubs’ Day ; Wednesday—Organ- 
ized Labor’s Day; ‘Thursday—Educational 
Day; Friday—Musical Day; Saturday—Cnhil- 
dren’s Day, and Sunday—Religious Day. 





Ambitious Performance in Glendale, Cali- 
fornia.—The first public appearance of The 
Community Service Players of Glendale, Cali- 
fornia, Nanna Woods directing, was marked 
by the presentation of an oriental play, The 
Arabian Love Story, adapted from The Arab- 
ian Nights. The play was the star feature 
of a special program offered by manager 
William Howe at the Glendale Theatre. All 
of the town’s social and civic organizations 
were present the opening night. The recently 
organized group of amateur players numbers 
sixty. Preparations for the play have been 
under way for three months. The art com- 
mittee painted the head dresses and girdles, 
and the wardrobe committee designed and 
made the costumes. 


Clarence is Popular in Butler—Booth Tar- 
kington’s four act comedy Clarence, is prov- 
ing a record breaker in arousing public 
interest and enthusiasm for the Little Theatre 
group of Butler, Pennsylvania. These ama- 
teur actors have presented the play this win- 
ter to packed houses in Butler, Zelienople, and 
Ellwood City. They are even preparing to 
give second performances. At Zelienople the 
play was given under the auspices of The 
Women’s Community Club, for the purpose of 
raising funds for a public library. 


Dramatic Work in Urbana—vThe Urbana 


eaters 


wtoded) 
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Community Players came about as a result of | 
the drama institute held last spring under the | 


auspices of Community Service with Percy 
Jewett Burrell directing. The second annual 
performance was given in February, at Clifford 
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eatre. It Booth ‘Tarking- 
’s Ghost Story, Barrie’s The Old Lady 
sows Her Medals and Alice C. D. Riley’s 


heir Anniversary 


comprised : 


Community Theatre Opens in Logan, Utah. 
—A community theatre has been opened at 
ogan, and a limited number of performances 

e being this season under the aus- 
pices of the local Community Service Com- 
mittee on dramatics. This is comprised of Miss 
Edith Bowen, Miss Margaret Wilkinson, O. 
G. Cardon and W. O. Robinson, Executive 
Secretary of Logan Community Service. A 
six weeks’ drama institute in Logan has also 
been started for the instruction of recreation 
leaders of the various church and fraternal or- 
ganizations in the matters pertaining to the 
production of plays and operettas. The first 
of the series of productions directed by pro- 
fessor Robinson, was James Forbes’ play, 
The Famous Mrs. Fair 


given 


Brockton, Massachusetts, Starts Dramatic 
Work.—Dramatic work has been started in 
Brockton, Massachusetts, under the direction 
of Miss Marion Richardson of Community 
Service. Weekly meetings are taking place 
for the study of costuming, scenery making 
and lighting effects. 


Player Group Formed in Anaheim, Cali- 
fornia—The organization of The Community 
Players of Anaheim, California, is a feature of 
the Community Service program of that city. 
first Tarkington’s Ghost 
Story, was given at the high school auditor- 
ium at a meeting of the teachers’ organization. 
Regular meetings of The Community Players 
take place The officers are 
Blaine Gibson, president, Mrs. Faye Kern 
Schultz, vice president ; Ruth Chamberlin, se- 
cretary-treasurer, and Mrs. T. DeCue, director. 


Their play, Booth 


each month. 


Pageant for Colored Group in Rockford, 
[llinois—Much interest and enthusiasm was 


aroused among the groups of colored 
people at the Community Center in their pag- 
eant. Ada Crogman of Community Service 
organized the dramatic activities. Over sev- 


enty-five persons participated. Dr. C. P. Con- 


nolly, executive secretary of the Rockford 
Social Service Federation, is cooperating in 
this work and has extended an invitation to 


s*iss ~rogman to speak in his church. Mrs 
Chandler Starr, president of the Mendelssohn 
Club, Dr. Raymond §. Carman, pastor of the 
State Street Baptist Church and Miss Spaf- 
ford, president of the Rockford Women’s Club, 
are among other prominent citizens of the com- 
munity interested in the constructive plans for 
the colored people of Rockford who are lending 
their influence and cooperation in assisting Miss 
Crogman and Miss Wrenn. 


Women’s Club in Clarksburg, West Virginia 
Give Plays.—Three one-act plays were pre- 
sented at the Masonic temple auditorium in 
Clarksburg during January under the auspices 
of Community Service. The plays Suppressed 
Desires, The Wonder Hat and Mrs. Pat and the 
Law were given by the three women’s clubs 
of the community. 


Dramatic Club Started in Carbondale, Pa. 
—A dramatic club has been 
formed in Carbondale, Pennsylvania, as an out- 
growth of the drama work done last Christ- 
mas. A successful production of the Nativity 
play surprised both actors and audience “with 
what home talent could do,” and considerable 
enthusiasm for a little theatre movement has 
resulted. Among those heading the movement 
are Misses A. Birs, D. Atkinson, K. Foster 
and R. Scalise. 


community 


New Play in Rehearsal in Louisiana Town. 
—The dramatic committee of Community 
Service of New Iberia, is rehearsing the play 
Belinda for presentation early this spring. 
There has been much activity in dramatic lines. 
in this Louisiana city ever since its pageant 
production of Evangeline last summer which 
drew large crowds of spectators. 


Drama Group Organized in Warren, Ohio. 
—The Warren Dramatic Players presented 
three one-act plays under the auspices of War- 
ren Community Service January 10th, and 11th 
at East Junior High School and West Junior 
High School. The play, The Florist Shop, 
was directed by Bill Konold; The Maker of 
Dreams, by Mrs. Frank Rose; and The Neigh- 
bors by Mrs. Arner Clark. 


Community Interest Aroused by Pageant in 
Corsicana, Texas.—The Navarro County His- 
torical Pageant produced by Corsicana Community 
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Service at Navarro Country Fair, Margaret 
Wright directing, has aroused wide community 
interest. As the principal attraction of the 
County Fair it was witnessed by hundreds of 
people. Interpreting the unusually pic- 
turesque and dramatic episodes of local history 
it served to introduce these episodes to the 
children and young people in an effective 
manner. 


Work of Dramatic Council in Jackson, 
Michigan.—A Dramatic Council with five de- 
partments has been organized under Com- 
munity Service in Jackson, as a result of the 
Community Drama Week and the Drama In- 
stitute conducted here in November by Nina 
B. Lamkin. The Council meets every Tues- 
day when the program includes the reading, 
rehearsing and production of a one-act play 
each month. Among the departments are a 
Biblical drama group and a group interested 
in promoting children’s dramatics. 


Home and City Beautiful—A Home and 
City Beautiful Exposition will be held by the 
American Home and City Beautiful Associa- 
tion, at Atlantic City, N. J., June 16-Septem- 
ber 8, 1923. ‘The 100,000 square feet of ex- 
hibit space on Young’s Million Dollar Pier 
has been engaged for the exhibit of public 
and private buildings, materials, equipment 
and furnishings; gardens, seeds and supplies; 
art; musical instruments; The City Beautiful, 
embracing municipal improvements, hygiene, 
sanitation and accident prevention; pure food 
products; recreation, athletics, resorts, travel 


, 


information and “Wireless Wonders.’ 


The Recreation Movement and the Radio.— 
More and more the radio is coming to serve 
as an educational medium for bringing before 
large numbers of people information regard- 
ing the recreation movement. 

Recently, V. P. Randall of Community 
Service was asked by the Detroit News to 
speak for ten minutes over the radio on the 
subject of “Play in Character Building.” He 
selected as his main theme the subject of 
“Home Play” and made an appeal to mothers 
for a better understanding of the play life of 
their children and a larger part in it. 


A New Arbiter.—The Showmen’s Legisla- 
tive Committee of Chicago, has named Thomas 


J. Johnson chief arbiter of outdoor shows. He 
will occupy in the world of amusement parks, 
circuses, carnivals and fairs, the position held 
by Judge Landis in the baseball world and by 
Will Hays in the motion picture industry. 
Mr. Johnson, who has been given the title 
of General Counsel and Commissioner of the 
Legislative Committee, will seek the coopera- 
tion of the mayors and active heads in all 
cities of the country in an effort to eliminate 
from outdoor shows such objectionable fea- 
tures as games of chance, shows for men only, 
dangerous devices, liquor and money prizes. 


Tennis in Claremont.—Claremont, New 
Hampshire, has a tennis club with a member- 
ship of seventy, organized to develop interest 
in tennis throughout the town. The group 
uses the seven playground courts and, in addi- 
tion to furnishing a number of rackets and 
balls, members of the club are glad to teach 
beginners the game. 

Four tournaments are arranged by the club 
each season, and cups are given the winners. 
Club dues are $1.00 a year. Between tennis 
seasons, the club keeps its membership to- 
gether by social and recreation activities, such 
as dances, snowshoe hikes, sleigh rides and 
suppers. 


When Roller Skating Becomes a Problem. 
—Roller skating is so popular in Bridgeton 
that it has come to be something of a prob- 
lem. Grown-ups and youngsters alike have 
taken to the highways, and the Safety Com- 
mission finds its task of safeguarding the citi- 
zens a difficult one. 

The best paved lots in the heart of the 
town are blocked off three evenings a week 
for the skaters, and although they are con- 
stantly in use, people living on the outskirts 
of the town continue to skate on the main 
paved highways. 

Attendance at the dance halls has been 
greatly affected by the popularity of roller 
skating. As a citizen remarked, “Roller skat- 
ing is putting the public dance halls out of 
business.” 


Sky High.—A kite flying contest for boys 
and girls in March was the recreation event 
of the month in Lexington, Kentucky. More 
than two hundred kites were entered in the 
contest which was held under the auspices 
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f the Civic League, and it is estimated that 
.bout two thousand were made or bought by 
ys and girls during the nine months of 
reparation. Manual training departments in 
all the schools were exceedingly busy during 
his period, and many original ideas were car- 
ried out. 

There were five events—twenty-mile dash, 
novelty kites, tug-o-war, distance and “reg- 
ular” kites. The novelty kite event was won 
by a girl who entered a schooner which 
“sailed the ocean blue” with mast, mainsails, 
jib and with pendants flying. A radio kite 
snatching messages from the air delighted the 
five thousand spectators who gathered to wit- 
ness the events. 

Gold medals were presented by the Civic 
League to the winners. 


Speed Ball—The Department of Intramural 
Athletics of the University of Michigan at 
Ann Arbor has issued rules for Speed Ball, 
which lend themselves to modification for use 
by younger players. The game as described 
in the pamphlet calls for a play field 160 feet 
by 360 feet. A team is made up of eleven 
players. The ball used is the regulation soccer 
football. 

Copies of the rules may be secured from 
the Department of Intramural Athletics at 


the University. 


Some New Athletic Library Publications.— 
Baseball Records, The 1923 edition of Spald- 
ing’s Official Baseball Record, published by 
the American Sports Publishing Company, 
(price 25¢,) has recently appeared. All the 
news in the baseball field is to be found in 
this booklet, which contains hundreds of rec- 
ords of games, players and of leagues whose 
histories have been traced back to the seven- 
ties. The booklet will delight the hearts of 
baseball fans. 

(he Handball Guide, (#114 R, Spalding’s 
Athletic Library). This handbook is of spe- 
cial interest, since it represents the first at- 
tempt on the part of the American Sports 
Publishing Company to bring together offi- 
( laterial regarding this game. 


Bulletins on Play.—The Bureau of Exten- 

| the University of Texas has issued a 
St of bulletins on play, prepared by 
At i Stoltzfus, lecturer on rural educa- 


tion. Play and Games contains suggestions 
for the play of children of high school age, 
for boys and for girls, and for boys and girls 
together. It also discusses the play activities 
of children of primary and intermediate grades 
and gives a few suggestions for home recrea- 
tional programs. Why Children Need Play 
is a discussion of play institutes and the value 
of play. Why Grown-ups Need Play outlines 
reasons for the play of adults and suggests a 
number of activities and sources of informa- 
tion. 


“Except Ye Become.”—Under this title, 
Mrs. Frank S. Marsh, Supervisor of Recrea- 
tion at Middletown, Ohio, in a delightful 
Peter-Pan-like whimsey has made the appeal 
to grown-ups: “Won’t you be one of us? 
Won’t you drop your business worries and 
come back to the realm of childhood memo- 
ries?” 

When introduced recently in Middletown 
by a hundred playground children, the entire 
audience fell under the spell of the land of 
“let’s pretend,” and hundreds of mothers and 
fathers left the hall with a new conception of 
their relationships to their children and their 
community. 

“Except ye become as a little child, 
Trustful and fearless and true, 

Except ye can enter the hearts of men 

And let them achieve with you, 

Except ye believe—and believing ye must 
Develop the spirit of loyalty, trust— 

You never can say when the sun goes down— 
I‘m in touch with the spirit of Middletown.” 


Child Welfare in Kentucky.—From Ken- 
tucky comes a booklet planned for the use of 
adult Bible Classes throughout the state, thir- 
teen lessons for thirteen Sundays. A succinct 
talk on various phases of child welfare is 
presented, with suggestive hymns, Bible read- 
ings and outside references. 


Games as an Americanization Agent.—Miss 
May Dillon, of Community Service, who is 
working in a number of towns in the coal 
field district of Pennsylvania, writes of the 
first social evening held for members of the 
night school in Barnesboro. 

“There were about forty men in the two 
classes, and most of them brought friends 
along, so there were sixty at the Social. We 
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started the evening with a concert by an or- 
chestra composed of three men—a mandolin 
and two guitars—friends of men in the classes. 
Then I gave them just a short talk on playing 
games and having a good time. We were all 
crowded into one school room, and the pro- 
gram had to be rather limited, but they cer- 
tainly entered into the spirit of the thing and 
soon everyone was playing Going to Jerusalem 
or Eat Poison, with erasers for the poison, 
and we had more entries than I could handle 
for the Cracker Eating Relay, Peanut Pass, 
and other games. While scarcely any of the 
men can speak English plainly, they all under- 
stood without any trouble and had a royal 
time. After the refreshments were served by 
the teachers we had an impromptu program— 
several selections by the orchestra, some 
clever music and imitations played with a 
lead pencil held against his teeth by a little 
Russian Jew, several German songs by a 
young German, and several beautiful Italian 
and French dances by two Italian miners. 
There were at least six nationalities repre- 
sented, but they were enjoying true neighbor- 
liness and it was really inspiring to hear them 
sing America at the close. They all begged 
for another ‘party’ the next week and gave 
three cheers for the teachers and myself as 
thev left.” 


Women’s Clubs and _ Recreation —The 
Westchester County, New York, Federation of 
Women’s Groups recently held a meeting under 
the auspices of the Recreation Committee of the 
Federation, the program of which was de- 
voted entirely to a discussion of recreation. 

Play from the school superintendents’ point 
of view was presented by Dr. Holmes, super- 
intendent of schools at Mount Vernon, who 
told of the acquisition by the Board of Educa- 
tion of a thirteen acre plot for play and 
sports. J. Downing, secretary of the Bronx 
Parkway Commission, told of the recreation 


of the Park Commission for Westchester 


County and the turning over of 11,000 acres 
in Mohansic Park through a legislative act, 
the land to be used for park and recreation 
purposes. Representatives of the women’s 
groups throughout the county told of the rec- 
reation activities which they are promoting. 
Mayor Taussig, of Yonkers, made a plea for 
recreation and told of his city’s plan for rec- 
reation development under a superintendent 
of recreation employed the year round. 

Addresses by John Bradford and Miss 
Georgia Sprague, of the Plaground and Rec- 
reation Association of America, community 
singing and the playing of games completed 
the program of this “recreation day.” 


Volley Ball for Women.—The Playground 
and Sports Division of the Chicago South 
Park Commissioners has recently issued a set 
of volley ball rules for women which have 
been adopted as the result of ten years’ ex- 
perimentation in developing a type of play 
best fitted to the needs of girls and women. 

It was found that in working out rules for 
volley ball it was advisable to speed up the 
scoring possibilities, develop systems of team 
work and coaching and acquaint a sufficient 
number of players with the game to select a 
team membership. 

The growing evidence of popular approval 
of the game has been a demonstration of the 
practicability of the rules as they were worked 
out by H. G. Reynolds, Assistant Superintend- 
ent of the Division, who has given years of 
personal supervision to the service programs 
conducted in fifteen gymnasiums for women 
and girls. In February, 1923, there were fifty- 
four teams for women’s gymnasiums compet- 
ing in home contests for the system champion- 
ships in four divisions, schedule continuing 
for five months. 

It is suggested that anyone wishing further 
information regarding rules communicate 
with the Division of Playgrounds and Sports, 
South Park Commissioners, Chicago, Illinois. 





COMMUNITY PLAY 


A distinctive gift of America to the building of a World Civilization. 
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A Leader in the Recreation Movement 





R. ‘ILLIAM BURDICK 
Dr. W B I 


General Director, Public Athletic League- 
Childrens’ Playground Association, Baltimore, 
Maryland. 

Because he is one of America’s foremost phy- 
sical educators and is active in promoting legisla- 
tion for national physical education. 

Because he has ably served as Supervisor of 
Physical Education for the state of Maryland 
and as President of the American Physical Edu- 
cation Association. 

Because the joint organizations he directs are 
providing splendid recreation and physical edu- 
cation opportunities for Baltimore and Baltimore 
County. 





March 6th, 1923 
The Editor of THE PLAYGROUND 
Sir: 

It was with a great deal of interest that I 
read in the January issue, the appreciation of 
Mary B. Steuart, who has recently resigned 
from her position of General Director of the 
saltimore Children’s Playground Association. 

Those of us who have had the privilege of 
working with the Association, and of knowing 
Miss Steuart personally, learn with a great 
deal of regret of her resignation—and as one 
of a loyal group of workers with her, may I 
be allowed to add my quota to that apprecia- 
tion which has already been published? From 
every corner of the Playground Building, there 
emanated the personality of one who has long 
realized that “the best work is done in the 


spirit of play,” and who, by her ready sym- 
pathy and interest in each and all, brought 
happiness to thousands of little starved souls 
in the crowded areas. One guessed at her 
greatness of vision only by her reticence—ut- 
terly unaggressive, she held out in the face of 
all difficulties which her twenty-six years of 
office brought before her, and by her endur- 
ance and high resolve, has placed the name 
of the Children’s Playground Association of 
Baltimore among the leading ones of the 
country. 

Miss Steuart has left to the Association as 
a legacy, a fund of facts and a wealth of per- 
sonality, which must surely carry it through 
many years of successful work. 

Yours sincerely 
Doris E. Hortop 








Don’t confine your thoughts to the bricks and the stones and the mortar, think 
ever of the building that will rise as the result of your efforts. 
“Those who have a vision work with the magic of the spirit. Their hearts faint not, 
They will not be gainsaid, and their work 
will appear beautiful in the eyes of men.” So will your work appear, and you will 
build not for your day alone, but for the long line of generations that are to come. 


they are girded with the strength of gods. 


For as the poet says: 


Mary Garrett Hay. 
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‘Bust’? Rather Than ‘Rust’ But Don’t Sell 
Health to Buy Success 


By 


B. C. ForsBes 


Epiror oF Forses’ MAGAZINE 


I have just had a shock. I ran into a friend, 
a man who has been carrying on not only con- 
spicuously valuable, but correspondingly profi- 
table work for years, and his appearance had 
changed so much since I saw him earlier in the 
year that I felt alarmed. I saw at a glance that 
something was wrong with his health. He con- 
fessed that his digestion had gone back on him. 

This man hasn’t taken as much as a three 
days’ vacation in many years. He has at- 
tended to business, working long hours and 
using up a tremendous lot of vitality without 
the slightest let-up. A year or two ago I 
had urged him to take a real holiday, but 
he then told me exactly what he again told me 
this week, namely that he enjoyed his work more 
than he would enjoy doing anything else— 
or doing nothing. 

Finally, as my mind dwelt upon the national 
value of the activities this man is carrying 
on, I made him this offer: 

“T’'ll go to Pinehurst or some other play- 
place with you for a week or two at any time 
you name within the next six weeks.” 

He consented to But I doubt 
if he will go. 

I had a long heart-to-heart talk with Eugene 
G. Grace the other day and as he unfolded to 
me the inside story of the growth of the 
Bethlehem Steel Corporation and explained 
the magnitude of the organization now that 
it has taken over the important Lackawanna 
Steel and Midvale Steel concerns, I couldn‘t 
help feeling that President Grace had taken 
upon his shoulders staggering duties and re- 
sponsibilities, especially as Mr. Schwab has, 


consider it. 


as he recently announced, semi-retired and, 
as a matter of fact hasn’t visited the Bethle- 
hem plant for months. 

When I cautioned Grace against allowing 
himself to become an abject slave to business 
and neglecting to play enough to safeguard 
his health, he made a reply which will in- 


* Reprinted by special permission. 
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terest every business man in the country. He 
said : 

“If a man is in earnest about building up 
a big constructive business or conducting a 
successful institution on a big scale—he can— 
he must—do only two things. He must not have 
any other business irons in the fire, but must 
concentrate all his attention and energy and 
efforts on his main business; and he must 
be careful to take time enough for wholesome 
mental and physical recreation—and this rec- 
reation must be along the line of building 
up the body. He must choose a form of rec- 
reation best suited to fit him to do his work.” 

Grace has succeeded, at least thus far in his 
career, in carrying out this sound principle. 
He was a star athlete and captain of athletic 
teams at college and is now, among other 
things, a star golfer. He plays just as hard as 
he works. 

The broader and deeper my insight into 
the careers of men who have been towering 
towers, the more my mind reverts to the vital 
importance of preserving the right balance be- 
tween work and play. 

You would perhaps feel that the success 
game is not worth the candle if you knew how 
high a percentage of men of notable achieve- 
ment break down in health at some stage of 
their career, quite a few of them never to regain 
normal physique. The price paid for inordi- 
nate “success” often is too great. 

One thing true today is that no man who 
departs very far from the principle laid down 
by Grace is likely to reach and long remain 
at the top. Sound health is essential to sound 
success. And good health, as most of us 
realize deep down in our hearts, is almost 
wholly a matter of good behavior, or at least 
the exercise of moderation, common 
horse sense. 

Happily, America possesses a larger num- 
ber than any other country of men who, as 
Roosevelt expressed it, prefer to bust rather than 
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to rust; that is, men who dare to do, men 
who are willing to back their ambitions by 
the hardest work, both mental and physical, 
men who choose to climb hills rather than to 
slide down hill. 

Daniel Guggenheim, head of the tremen- 
dous Guggenheim family of mining and smelt- 
ing giants, once said to me: 

“The man who works twelve months a year 
works only six months.” 

[ commend this thought to all workers, exec- 
who allow them- 
selves, after reached or passed 
middle age, to become so completely engros- 
sed in their business that they fail to take 
enough recreation to keep themselves in the 
fittest fettle. 

The man who sells his health to buy suc- 


utives and non-executives, 


they have 


cess makes a pitiable bargain. 
(Copyright, 1922, by B. C. Forbes) 


No Fun for Old Folks’ 


A Lament from Pershing Square 


HELEN C. LorENz 


Sitting peacefully in the park, happily en- 
joying the sunshine and amusedly feeding the 
pigeons—I had often seen him—an old man— 
not a poor, so-called “loafer,” but an old man 
of gentle, cultured appearance—not a wealthy 
man, but one of the thousands who come to 
Los Angeles to enjoy the mild winters with 
just enough money, perhaps, for railroad fare, 
mode of living—not enough to 
spend on luxuries, but enjoying and benefit- 





and a simple 


ing by our glorious air and wholesome sun- 
shine. 

saw him again—feeding the 
interest. As I 


“Drat it!” 


Yesterday | 


listlessly—without 


pigeons 


passed I heard him murmur: 


“Were you speaking to me?” I asked, in 
curiosity. 
Can’t EvEN SPEAK 
orX ” : 6“ ’ 
No, he answered, “wouldn’t dare to— not 
like the days here a few years ago, when an 


low could say ‘good morning’.” 
[ sat down by him and smiled: “Surely a 
| morning’ is never amiss.” 


on y of Los Angeles Record 


He looked hard at me and said: 

“Maybe you’d understand. I’m disheart- 
ened. Everything an old man likes they’re 
taking from him. Used to have nice chats 
right here in Central park—like to call it ‘Cen- 
tral park,’ too, because it was central—we all 
sort o’ met and talked over the old home town 
—how nice it was, yet how much nicer it was 
here—folks home shoveling snow, we, here, 
feeding pigeons—drat it,” he broke off—‘pig- 
eons—can’t even have them any more.” 


Micut Be FLirtInc 


“Go on,” I urged, “the good old days you 
were speaking of.” 

“Well since they call it ‘Pershing Square’ 
it’s sort o’ formal—up-to-date, as it were. 
Can't speak to a lady any more and pass the 
time o’ day—they think you're flirting, or 
trying to grab her purse, or sell her an oil 
well—no fun for us old folks any more at all.” 

“Can’t you find something else to amuse 
you:” I asked. 

“Precious little an old fellow can do when 
he hasn’t much money to go around with— 
sort o’ have to depend on strangers—and the 
birds,”’ he added—“that’s what makes me mad 
today—they’re going to take the birds away. 


THE PicEONS KNow HIM 


“Why, I’ve got some special pets right here. 
They really know me. Wish they’d leave an 
old man some companions. And do you know 
last year we almost had the library stuck 
right in the middle of this very park? 

“Don’t they know a city’s got to have some 
beauty, trees, birds, fountains, even down- 
town, to keep our spirits up? Especially for 
us old folks who got old before Mr. Coué was 
here to tell us how to get younger every day. 

“Maybe the new generation will keep so 
young they can move as fast as the birds and 
follow them around, but we can’t.” 

“Well,” I answered, “maybe something new 
and interesting will turn up in their place.” 

“T never did like pitching horseshoes, or 
I’d go to Long Beach—but”—he looked hope- 
ful—“‘maybe they'll let us have the bus lines 
like New York. Then an old fellow could sit 
way up in the air and have a pretty nice time 
for 10 cents.” 
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The Danish Experiment 


By 


S. A. MATHIASEN 


I went to Denmark to try to find what is at 
the very bottom of the phenomenal social pro- 
gress in that country. Is community recrea- 
tion a fundamental means for bringing about 
social progress or is it one of many move- 
ments? Does the present community move- 
ment point to something more fundamental? 
If so, Such were the questions I 
brought to Denmark for solution! 

Denmark is a small nation with a popula- 
tion of about three and a quarter millions. 
Because of Prussian imperialism and internal 
causes Denmark was facing complete national 
extinction in the middle of the 19th century. 
“Denmark,” writes a Dane, “was on her death- 
bed.” 


what? 


GRUNDTVIG, THE PropHET OF THE NortH 


During this period of decline, male suffrage 
had been granted and a great leader arose— 
Grundtvig, “the Prophet of the North.” 
Grundtvig was affirming that, since Denmark 
had given the vote to its citizens, those citi- 
zens must be given training to be able to vote 
intelligently. This education for citizenship 
must be over and above the education given to 
each child and it must be given after adoles- 
cence—somewhere between the age of 18 and 
25. 

Grundtvig insisted that childhood is an in- 
dependent part of life and not just a prepara- 
tion for the work of later years. In this his 
thinking meets Rousseau and the idea which 
calls for self-expression for the child in the 
playground movement in America. The great 
thought which Grundtvig insisted upon was 
the independent significance of youth. 

In a book now being published in England, 
this thought, which has proven to have such tre- 
mendous the world is well 
described. 


significance for 


YoutH DEMANDS ANSWERS 


“Youth is the proper time for enlightenment. 
But Youth is not a mere preparation for the 
work of manhood. It has an independent 
significance of its own. It has its particular 


* Address given at the Ninth Recreation Congress, Atlantic 
City, October 10, 1922. 
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demands, joys and dangers. This is the age of 
mental awakening, when the great questions 
about life are asked. The foundation of the 
views of life is then laid. Then awakes the 
religious life, the feeling for poetry, father- 
land, and the community feeling. The erotic 
life also awakens then. ‘The soul of the full 
grown, adult youth is, therefore, far more 
filled with questions than in the transition 
years. And answers must be given to these 
questions. 

“In our own days, American psychologists 
of religion (see James) have from an entirely 
different point of view and through statistical 
methods maintained that the religious awak- 
ening falls especially in this age: about the 18th 
19th or 20th year. But while they handle 
the awakening essentially in the revivalist or 
methodistic sense, Grundtvig’s point of view 
is more comprehensive, it is the feeling for the 
spiritual life of man as a whole, which he finds 
strongly developed in youth. Most of all he 
refers to the fatherland, to the mother tongue, 
to the community. We ought to talk about 
these things to the young people. But how 
should we speak? At that time there was no 
other school in Denmark than the University, 
and its aim was to educate the young to be 
government officials. Grundtvig, therefore, 
maintained that it was necessary to establish 
popular folk colleges for that part of the 
youth who should neither become officials or 
scientists, but farmers, tradesmen, or artisans. 
This education, therefore, should not finish 
with an examination. The breeding and en- 
lightenment here given is each one’s own affair, 
and is its own payment. It must be such 
that it does not, after the end of the school 
year, weaken the desire to go out again in 
physical work. 


THe Power OF THE SPOKEN WorpD 


“| . It had become more and more Grund- 
tvig’s conviction that spiritual life is propa- 
gated through living men; it goes from one 
personality to another and the supreme ex- 
pression of personality is the spoken word; 
when it is honest, powerful, and warm, it 
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iso able to call out a corresponding life in 
The way then leads from 
the heart the word to the heart. 
ooks are on the other hand only a descrip- 
on of life. They are like memorials of a life 
hich has once been lived; they are shadows, 
not reality On the other hand, a merry 
ikke, an indignant exclamation, an inspired 
speech are witness of a real spiritual life. 
. . be the 
lief means of education in the folk colleges. 
Books take only a secondary place. 
‘Above all, history should be spoken about. 
must be taken for granted that in the young 
souls consciously or unconsciously lies the 
What is it to be men and what is 
life therefore, hear 
about how the human race has lived, about its 
progress, its 
To Grundtvig history 
does not look like a meaningless mass of de- 
tails, but like a great continuity, a real career 
of mankind. Christ is the centre of this con- 
tinuity. The should be led into this 
continuity in such a way that they find their 


m who hears it. 
through 


(he spoken, inspired, word must 


question 


human They should, 


achievements and errors, its 


struggles and victories. 


young 


place in it, and are encouraged to action. 
They should be educated not to become inac- 
tive spectators, but rather active participants 


in the great drama.” 
EpucaTEep For ACTIVE PARTICIPATION 
The young should, therefore, not hear about 
life’s great questions in a dogmatic but in a 


Religious lessons outright are 
not given in the folk colleges. 


persona! way. 
not be a church or a 
But the religious life 
must of course be spoken about as the deepest 

All this must be 
ilked about in a personal way, with warm 


The school should 


mission establishment. 


current in the human race. 
The teacher should not feel him- 
He must get into the 
midst of life’s spiritual development and take 
part in it. 


nviction. 


self a cold spectator. 


Of course, there must also be other subjects 

the Folk Colleges but the most important is 
still enlightenment about the career. 

Singing must also have a prominent place. 


Songs sung primarily from the standpoint of 
the artist are not thought of in this connec- 
tion, but the singing of songs in unison, the 
contents of which harmonize with the thought 
of lectures which they introduce or con- 
clu Grundtvig wrote a great number of 


poems for this use, partly songs with histor- 
ical content, partly some characteristic songs 
about human life, its ideals and aims. Grund- 
tvig did not formulate a plan in detail but 
indicated only the broad outlines of what 
proved to be the most powerful movement for 
democracy ever experimented with. 

Grundtvig’s followers, in the face of haughty 
opposition from the Intellectuals to this idea 
of culture and spiritual growth for the peasant 
and working man and bitter opposition from 
the narrow Religionists, built up a movement 
which emphasizes the development of citizen- 
ship through the constructive use of leisure 
time and the spiritual awakening of every 
youth in the country. 


THE FoLK COLLEGES 


The Danes have built scores of Folk Col- 
leges, and the greatest men in the country 
have given their lives to this Movement. 


Every fall Danish youths flock to these schools 
for the brief five months’ training course. 
And they go back to their work on the farm, 
in the factory, in the stores—wherever they 
are in life—with the burning desire to serve 
And they 
go back trained as volunteer recreation leaders. 
This is the very core of the Danish method of 
training the mass of its citizenry for their re- 
sponsibilities in their communities. All this 
tremendous spiritual power generated would 


their community and their nation. 


evaporate and lose .ts force as it does with 
many of our own college youth if the Dane 
did not have the genius to equip these inspired 
young people to begin serving their commu- 
nity and their nation at once as leaders in 
gymnastics, community singing,@mateur dra- 
matics, folk dancing, folk games, hiking, young 
people’s associations, athletics, sports, lecture 
Attention 
has also been paid to equip ¢he young people 
so that the recreational life in the home is 
deep, sound and lasting. These young people 
were thus brought into active participation in 
the life at the psychologically 
right moment in their lives. As they grew 
older, they were the people who organized the 
powerful cooperative movement. They estab- 
lished some of the finest agricultural colleges 
in existence. They reclaimed the waste heath- 
er lands and through highly scientific farming 
of rather poor and stony soil have made Den- 
mark one of the wealthiest countries of the 


associations and educational clubs. 


community 
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world,—measured by the well-being of the peo- 
ple. They took the control of the Government 
out of the hands of politicians and special in- 
terests and the people of Denmark actually 
govern themselves. Many of the leaders in 
the Danish Parliament point with pride to the 
time when they were volunteer gymnastic 
leaders in their home communities. A series 
of laws of the most progressive sort have been 
put on the statute books. Municipal Govern- 
ment attracts the best men in the community 
so that no one questions the advisability of 
financing community projects municipally. 


ACHIEVEMENTS IN SOCIAL LEGISLATION 


“Denmark* has long been a pacemaker in 
social legislation. She anticipated many coun- 
tries in her social insurance laws and pioneered 
in many fields for the protection of women 
and child workers as well as for the able 
bodied artisan. The social insurance laws for 
men, women and children (1914) were prob- 
ably in advance of the laws of any country in 
the world. ... The age limit for child factory 
workers is fourteen years.” 

The eight-hour working day is universal in 
Danish industry. Old Age Pensions and other 
institutions take care of the problem of the 
aged and helpless. Poverty has been _prac- 
tically abolished. 

There is a greater degree of economic jus- 
tice than in any other country in the world, and 
wealth is distributed most equitably. 

Denmark has reduced the death rate from 
tuberculosis from one of the highest to the 
lowest in the world. Illiteracy is practically 
abolished. The percentage is about .002 of 
one per cent., while in the United States for ex- 
ample the illiteracy is variously estimated be- 
tween 10 and 25 per cent. Landlordism is fast 
disappearing in Denmark and most of the 
farmers own their own land. 

the last half century 
he throes of a wonderful 


*“Denmark during 
has passed through t 
regeneration. Her peasantry has been emanci- 
pated from a condition of veritable serfdom; 
her education has been liberalized; her land 
system, agriculture, and finance have been re- 
organized and brought to a pitch of excellence 
which is the envy of many a greater, less per- 
fectly developed, state.” 

The whole mass of the people have been 


* “Denmark”’—Frederick C. Howe 
+ ‘“Denmark and the Danes’’—Harvey and Rupian 


lifted to a high degree of culture. There is a 
fine democratic spirit of neighborliness and 
friendliness which is always commented upon 
by visitors to Denmark. Many great commu- 
nity gatherings are held especially during the 
fall and spring and thousands of young and 
old come together for play, for friendly visit- 
ing and to listen to good lectures. During 
the winter the various recreation groups ar- 
range for a full program of all types of activi- 
ties in the 1100 community houses scattered in 
every town and hamlet. The gymnastic class 
and the musical organizations and the dra- 
matic groups are all led by volunteer trained 
leaders. Sometimes specialists and very often 
lecturers are secured from the Folk Colleges 
and paid their expenses and a generous fee. 


VOLUNTEER LEADERS GET NEW 
MATERIAL YEARLY 


The young people’s association in each coun- 
ty arranges each year a four or five day train- 
ing course in some neighboring Folk College 
for the best of their volunteer leaders where 
they then get new material and new ideas. 
They pay their own expenses and pay the spe- 
cial teachers secured for these institutes. 

In 1921, there were 957 men and women 
from Copenhagen alone, a city of 700,000, who 
attended special short courses for volunteers 
in community work. They paid their own ex- 
penses for a week and paid a fee. One of 
them told me that in her group were preachers, 
lawyers, teachers, state and municipal offi- 
cials, university students, many laborers and 
store girls, and people of every imaginable 
political and religious complexion. After I 
had learned a good deal about the social his- 
tory of the country, I was still skeptical about 
what I had learned, so I went to professors in 
the University, to members of Parliament, 
both men and women, to labor leaders, and to 
noblemen, to the man in the third class rail- 
way coach, to religious leaders and to leaders 
in the cooperative movement, and asked them 
all how all this change came about. I invari- 
ably got the same answer,—‘The Folk Col- 
lege.” 

A Great MovEMENT FOR THE WISE 
UsE oF LEISURE 


The Folk College, we must bear in mind, is 
not primarily a school, but really a great movement 


(Continued on page 121) 
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Play in France 


* 


Neva L. Boyp 


There is no recreation training school in 
‘rance. I was sent over there by the Federa- 
tion of Settlements to see what could be done 
to help the French people to have training 


hools, or organizations, to further recreation. 





They did not know what they wanted, but 
they knew they wanted something that the 

I had a good 
many invitations from people dealing with 
various efforts for the children of the devas- 
tated regions. They wanted to have the 
nurses who are in charge of the children taught 





Americans had to give them. 








how to take care of the play of the children 
| in their leisure time. They were taking ex- 
cellent physical care of the children, but very 
bad care of their free time. That was some- 
thing I could not do. The committee under 
which I worked thought it was not wise for 
me to go outside of Paris. I was there only 
a? 3 
' 
¥ 
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CuHIcAGo RECREATION TRAINING SCHOOL 


I left 
my house every day before eight o’clock in 


six weeks, but I worked all the time. 


the morning, and sometimes did not get back 
till ten o’clock at night, working in all parts 
of the city. 





I suppose my enthusiasm for play in the 
education of every child had something to do 
with the way I went at things over there. | 
believe thoroughly that play ought to be an 
essential part of education, a part of the school 


(Continued on page 105) 
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Play in Czec 





ho-Slovakia 


ANN R. SMITH 


I used to say that the greatest privilege of 
my life was to have been in Czecho-Slovakia. 
I now say that the greatest privilege is to 
bring you a message from there. I have not 
been there for the last year, but have kept in 
close touch with the country and what is be- 
ing done there. Those of us who were there 
feel we have a responsibility to bring to the 
American people word of what this new coun- 
try has done within the short time it has been 
in existence. 

To-day they have three large model play- 
grounds in running order. I have a report 
of attendance and activities for 1922 that is 
Practically 2000 a day use the 
Prague Playground. 


remarkable. 
During the time I was 
in Prague, representing the Young Women’s 
Christian Association, twenty-six municipali- 
ties sent representatives to us. How many of 
those have carried on recreation work I can- 
not tell you, but there are three model play- 
grounds in existence and that they have sent 
reports of such large attendance is proof that 


1 


the country is back of the playground move- 


ment. 

This, work was prompted by the survey of 
social welfare in Prague, made at the request 
of Dr. Alice Mazaryk, by the Young Women’s 
Christian Association, with Miss Mary Mac- 
Dowell in charge. You all know about that. 
We went over just a few months after the es- 
tablishment of the country. At first we had 
difficulty because we couldn’t find people. 
There was no street directory, no telephone 
directory. We wanted to find out where to 
turn to learn of the different phases of recrea- 
tion or other forms of social work in different 
places. 

It was my privilege to be connected with 
the recreation survey. This survey showed 
that the young people of Prague at that time 
were—lI don’t like to use the word degenerate, 
but they were on the verge of perhaps getting 
into more mischief that tiiey meant to, and 


this because of the fact that there had been 
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practically no supervision at home for several 
years. ‘The fathers had been off to war, the 
mothers had to stand in the bread lines wait- 
ing to get food for many hours of the day, 
and the older brothers and sisters had to 
go to work to help the mother keep the home 
together. So most of the younger children 
were brought up by the little fathers and 
mothers of the family, and for that reason 
we decided that the only thing to do was to 
try to meet their problem. Play had never 
been a part of the curriculum of the schools, 
and the only thing to do when we came along, 
the people thought, was to ask us to start one 
model playground. We established three. 
They were of different types. The one in 
Prague was very large and I do believe was 
most ideal. It was on a high hill in the midst 
of the city. I have attendance reports this 
past year of 29,000 children. 

The second playground was of different type, 
and was built in the heart of an industrial 
section, surrounded by tenements. 

The third was a very small playground, al- 
though the attendance is 1500 per month. 

Each one of these playgrounds is doing its 
part in Czecho-Slovakia to show the Czechs 
what we mean by recreation, or rather, what 
the Czechs found in recreation. The Czechs 
have a great deal to give America. You 
know of the many organizations they have 
in this country—‘The Sohols” especially, 
gymnastic associations which carry on the 
traditions of their mother country. They 
have developed physical education to the nth 
degree, but there is not very much freedom 
in their work. When I use the word “free- 
dom” I am reminded of the difficulties I had 
in using the word over there, because they 
do not know what it means. Once when | 
was speaking to a crowd of people someone 
said, “Just stop while we get your meaning. 
We cannot get the understanding of it all 
at once. How can you expect a country which 
has been under despotism for three hundred 
years to understand ‘Freedom’ and at once?” 
I turned to my interpreter and found my word 
“Freedom” had been interpreted as “license.” 
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Teaching the Near East 
to Play 


By 
MINNA McEUEN MEYER 


Near East RELIEF 


Playgrounds and directors of play have in- 
fluenced helpfully the lives of many children 
in many lands of the world. Today Filipino 
boys have largely lost their interest in cock 
fights wherever they have been given a chance 
Football is more attractive 
the younger generation of Chinese than are 
games of chance. The strong individualistic 
tendencies of Italian immigrant boys yield in 
the end to the enchantments of team play. 
But to no other groups of children have the 
American forms and the American spirit of 
play meant so much as to the hundreds of thou- 
sands of war orphans of Transcaucasia and the 
Near East. 

When American relief workers first gathered 
together from the streets of the cities, from the 
deserts and wild places in the mountains, the 
orphans left homeless and obliged to shift for 
themselves, they found it difficult to interest 
these children in play. On the grounds of one 
orphanage swings and bars were put up, and 
each morning the Director of the orphanage 

uld take the children out and show them 

v to use the new apparatus. They smiled a 

* to see him perform, but when they were 
1 to take their turns they obeyed with 
h serious faces and so little energy that for 


for baseball. 


the Director had to cease his efforts to 
rest them and allow them to sit quietly in 
sunshine. But day by day the influences 
the new environment began to show their 
and gradually the children seemed to 
forget the scenes of horror through which 
had passed. Now, when play time comes, 
are long lines of children waiting at each 
ng and many are the games organized by 

‘ children themselves. 
the city of Tiflis, the capital of the Re- 
lic of Georgia, the relief workers secured a 
beautiful garden, known in former days as the 
Xussian Club, for a playground for the chil- 
[t is a shady garden down by the Kura 
, and it has become the happiest place in 
all Transcaucasia. One part has been taken 
for the children’s gardens, and all through the 


spring and summer, when they arrived in the 
morning the members of one group would 
work on the plots assigned them for their 
vegetables and flowers while others did sew- 
ing or some other form of handwork. 

The American director has secured native 
Georgian assistants to work with each group. 
When an hour, or sometimes two, have passed, 
they gather for games. The very little ones 
have a native game similar to our Drop the 
Handkerchief, although they run through the 
circle as well as around it. Those a little 
older like dramatic games. They sing plain- 
tive songs which they illustrate by gestures. 

Sometimes they gather in the large pavil- 
ion and a white-haired man who looks like 
a Southern Colonel, gjves them a lesson in 
courtesy, for like the Japanese people, the 
Georgians have certain forms of etiquette 
which they think it very essential that every 
well-bred child should know, and the chil- 
dren are glad to go through the drill again 
and again until they are sure they will never 
forget nor make a mistake. 

They love to sing their national airs, and 
those of America as well, and on Sunday 
afternoons and holidays they frequently give 
concerts, assisted by local artists. 

All the orphanages in Armenia have Boy 
Scout troops, and although. their equipment 
is very inadequate, their marching, racing, 
signalling, jumping and pyramid forming are 
done in a manner that would do credit to 
American boys, and their exhibitions are 
great events at the orphanages. 

The largest of the orphanages is housed 
in the great barracks at Alexandropol—once 
the Czar’s largest army post,—and the drill- 
ing grounds of the soldiers are now the play- 
grounds of the children. 

Here in the afternoons when work in the 
school room and shop are over, everybody 
comes out to play. Boys and older girls choose 
some one of the games they have learned. 
Little girls find an open space and begin the 
rapid steps of a native dance. At first each 
dances alone, her feet flying so fast that one 
can hardly follow the steps, and then, slowly 
waving her arms, she calls another girl to 
dance with her. And the relief workers look 
with pride upon the children whom they 
found the victims of disease, hunger and neg- 
lect, now rapidly returning to health and nor- 
mal life. 
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Recreation 1n the Parks 


By 


HARLEAN JAMES 
SECRETARY, AMERICAN Civic ASSOCIATION 


I come to you in the capacity of a doer. I 
am like the tired-looking man who responded 
to the inquiry of an old friend that he worked 
in a business house. 

“Yes,” said his friend, “but what is the 
title of your job?” 

“T am a doer,” said the dejected man. 

“Doer? What is a doer” exclaimed the old 
friend. 

“It is like this,” explained the tired man, 
“When there is something to be 


Vice-President 


patiently. 
done, the President tells the 
and the Vice-President tells the General Man- 
ager and the General Manager tells the Chief 
Clerk and the Chief Clerk tells the head steno- 
grapher and she tells me and I do it.” 

I am here because I was told to come by 
my superior officer. I do not come to you 
as a park executive or as a landscape archi- 
tect or a public official, I come in an en- 
deavor to represent the plain every-day citi- 
zens who use the parks and who must register 
their will before the public officials can pur- 
chase parks, the landscape architect design 
them or the park executive administer them. 
I may even be a little mixed on schools of 
park administration, for you know there are 
the strict constructionists, the horticulturists, 
strong central govern- 
governmenters, the 


the humanists, the 
menters, the 
advocates of boards and commissions and the 
supporters of regular park departments prop- 
erly dove-tailed into the rest of the bureau- 
cratic machinery, and when doctors disagree 
it is a little difficult for the patient to name 
his own malady. But thanks to many years 
of civic education and a number of outstand- 


local self 


ing examples set for us in park management, 
as plain citizens we are coming to know what 
we want in the way of service. We did not 
know what we wanted, it is true, until some- 
body showed us, but now that we have been 
shown, we shall not be satisfied with anything 
less than city, state and national parks which 
give us all a chance to use and enjoy the 
whenever, summer or 


great out of doors 
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winter, we have a few hours, a week-end, a 
few days, a few weeks or a few months of 
leisure. 

It was not so long ago when the word, 
“park,” carried to most minds a picture of 
broad clipped decorated with ornate 
statuary, expensive flower beds and neat 
“Keep off the grass” signs, all most evidently 
designed to be viewed from the carriages or 
There may be 
who yet have 


lawns, 


motor cars of the well-to-do. 
some neglected individuals 
never seen a park which does more than rest 
the eyes. We do not decry green lawns, we 
believe there are places for elaborate flower 
beds, we have seen statuary that could 
have passed the keen eyes of the Commission 
on Fine Arts in Washington (though most of 
us can recall atrocities which we would gladly 
see buried deep beneath the sheltering earth). 
But we have come to realize that at least one 
hundred million of our hundred and ten million 
people cannot provide for themselves the space 
for recreation which was formerly at hand for 
the asking. In these days of close competition 
even the farmers cannot spare space from their 
highly tilled fields for a baseball ground! 

In the cities it has come to be commonplace 
that the larger parks should be developed to 
preserve the natural scenery. But a state of 
nature, however desirable from the scenic as- 
pect, does not in itself provide for the various 
park activities now listed in the park reports of 
the most progressive cities. We find playgrounds, 
wading and swimming pools, bath-houses, gym- 
nasium facilities, tennis courts, baseball grounds, 
golf links, shelters, band stands and even muni- 
Most of these facilities make 
possible the extension of active recreation. 
Entertainment is all very well. We believe in 
it but considering the kind of lives most of us 
lead the greatest good to the community comes 
from wholesome stimulation to activity. 

When we contrast the pictures of the best of 
the modern city parks with a certain alleged 
park in a mid-western city which used all of 
the money voted for park purposes in maintain- 
ing a wonderful drive that led to the top of a 
hill where all the view was shut out by an 


cipal theatres. 
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bpominable planting of Carolina poplars we can 
easily see how the average citizen can be be- 
trayed by public officials. Further, when turn- 
ing from this disappointing hill-top to a moth- 
eaten zoo in which a few uncomfortable animals 
eked out a miserable existence, like the King of 
France, we could march out through the ornate 
gate with our time and our energy still on our 
hands and no place to use either. It was not 
much consolation to us that near the park the 
superintendent who perpetuated it lived in a 
house of his own designing which exhibited 
samples of every school of architecture ever 
originated and a great many that ought never 
to have been originated. 

All of the time that the activities of city parks 
have been expanding to meet human needs the 
national parks have been coming into their own. 
When fifty years ago the broad human vision of 
the early explorers in the Yellowstone set aside 
this tract of land for use and enjoyment of the 
people it is hardly likely that even they held a 
conception of the full recreation value of the 
Yellowstone. In those days western land was 
measured by sections and miles rather than by 
acres; so with generous hand the promoters of 
the Yellowstone drew a square on the map 
making sure to include all the geysers, paint- 
pots, colored springs, the Lake and examples of 
the highly-colored cliffs. Now that we count 
acres more closely there have been those (and 
a few still exist) who look with longing eyes 
and commercial aims on the merely beautiful 
country of the southwest corner which we now 
know will provide in the future camping space 
for thousands of our fellow countrymen who 
will yearly visit this unique park. You may be 
interested to know that of the 52,000 private 
automobiles which went into the Yellowstone 
this past year, 50,000 went to the camps. More 
than a million visitors were listed in all the 
national parks this season. The parks are about 
the only satisfactory fishing grounds left. With 
the cooperation of the U. S. Bureau of Fish- 
eriles and the State commissions the lakes and 
treams are kept stocked so that here the sport 
of fishing does not mean depletion as it has 
meant in so many of our streams. 

\n extremely popular innovation in the parks 
been the introduction of Nature Guides. 
western universities have cooperated in fur- 

nishing men from their faculties, but the demand 
of the visitors for the lectures, camp-fire talks 
and field parties has been so great that it has 


been impossible to respond to all of the requests. 
The recreation value of information is not les- 
sened when that information is dependable and 
is given by a trained scientist rather than by a 
professional spieler who repeats at random any 
picturesque story he hears! 

While the Yellowstone has been ours for fifty 
years we have only had a National Park Ser- 
vice since 1916. For many years the American 
Civic Association labored to create a centralized 
service which could develop the parks to their 
fullest use, and Mr. McFarland helped to draft 
several bills before Congress finally created the 
National Park Service. It was not until the 
administration of Secretary Lane that the law 
went into effect and he, with wisdom and fore- 
sight, appointed Mr. Stephen Mather to the task 
of evolving a national park policy. What Mr. 
Mather has accomplished in these few years is 
marvelous but he has set his own goal so far 
ahead of the present that we all have much to 
look forward to in the recreation use of the 
national parks. 

It is of course fotunate that the expansion 
of the National Parks came at a period when 
the cheap motor car was being developed and 
the good roads movement sweeping the country. 
This combination has so stimulated the tastes 
of the American people for roads upon which to 
drive and parks in which to camp that the States 
are entering the field. During the past few 
years thousands of acres of land have been set 
aside by some twenty-two States for the use 
and enjoyment of the people. Most of the 
larger cities and many towns have set aside 
municipal camping grounds for tourists. We 
find among the State Parks some historical 
monuments and some exceptionally fine scenery, 
but primarily the State Parks exist to broaden 
the opportunities for outdoor recreation. The 
establishment of municipal and State camping 
grounds along the cross-country highways to- 
gether with the creation of a vast network of 
extensive parks on mountain and plains have 
made a real contribution toward drawing the 
family together. 

I drove out to Indiana across the Alleghenies 
across Maryland, Pennsylvania, West Virginia 
and Ohio and returned by way of Michigan, 
New York and the Lakawanna Trail. We did 
not see a dozen chauffeurs on the open highway. 
We did see thousands of families, bag and bag- 
gage, eating, sleeping and living in the open. 

(Continued on page 120) 
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Recreational Use of Parks 


By 


W. A. WELcR 


GENERAL MANAGER PALISADES INTERSTATE PARK 


You 


recreational uses of our state parks, possibly of 


expect me to say something about the 
the national parks, rather than to tell you any- 
thing about the one park I am connected with. 
Sut I hardly know how to go about it unless I 
just tell you the way this one state park is being 
used for recreational purposes and while being 
used that way is not being spoiled scenically. . To 
use many of our city parks for recreation pur- 
spoil them. It 
Some of the city parks 


poses must necessarily is un- 
fortunate, but it is true. 
can be and are being used partly as playgrounds, 
and this has been so well done in some places 
that the parks themselves have not been injured 
by the playgound, but that is usually the case in 
the smaller towns and It would be im- 
possible to throw open Central Park or Riverside 
would be too 


cities. 
Drive for playgrounds. There 
many millions of people to use them. They would 
soon be spoiled, and our population is con- 
centrating to such an extent that we must find 
room to take children into the wilderness, into 
the woods. So that, to me, the biggest problem 
in our whole park question and recreation ques- 
tion today is the finding and the setting aside of 
state parks close to our great centers of popula- 
In New York we 
that is easily reached by water, 


tion. have fortunately a tre- 
mendous area 
motor from that most congested spot 
this little wilderness 
had been overlooked. It is just as it was before 


Men who had the vision to see 


train or 
on earth. In some way 
the Revolution. 
what was coming began fifteen years ago to ac- 
quire this area and to make it into a park, but in 
reality into a great recreation place for the people 
of the metropolitan district. In developing it 
they have not attempted to enhance its beauty 
where there was no beauty. They have opened 
it all up and made it accessible, made it possible 
for people to get there, and they are using it now, 
this year; something over five million of them 
will have used it before the end of this month, 
without spoiling it. They have come by the 
thousands and tramped its trails over the moun- 
tain tops and along the brooks, and under its 
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cliffs. They are there every Saturday and Sun- 
day. They have come in and camped over the 
week ends, men and women, boys and girls; 
about eighty thousand of them have been brought 
in for the group camps and have spent from ten 
days to two weeks, seeing and doing those things 
which I did when I was a boy and which had 
more to do with making me understand what 
this world is than anything I ever learned at school 
or college. When I see these children coming 
and getting those same things I am glad I have 
something to do with the recreation movement. 
We have tried an experiment there this year. 
We considered we were taking care of the charity 
people, that we had provided ways for those of 
independent means to amuse themselves, but that 
little was being done in our park or any other 
park for that great body of our best people, the 
small salaried married man and his family. They 
won't let charity help them. You cannot get 
them or their children to go out in the summer 
to a charity camp. They resent the suggestion. 
When his firm gives him two weeks’ pay and 
tells him to go take a vacation, what can he do, 
where can he go? Expenses go on just the same 
whether he is working every day or not. He can 
take his wife and children for one or two days 
to some resort but it takes all his two weeks’ pay, 
and he or his family has got little rest or real 
recreation. In trying to work out some way to 
take care of these people, to give them the recrea- 
tion to which they are entitled at these parks, 
we have gone to the industrial corporations and 
have induced two of them to build camps up in 
the mountain, a camp in which they can take 
care of their young men and women, and have 
added to it camp sites to which they can take 
married employees and their families. One of 
these concerns has done it this year and has had 
four hundred such families during the summer 
at a cost of $5.00 per week per person. The 
things those men and women have told me about 
the use to which they have put their two weeks’ 
vacation in the camps have made me feel perfect- 
ly sure that is the way this question will have to 
be answered, and that it is the true solution. It 
has been so successful, they mean to keep on 
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going through the fall and into the winter until 
the weather becomes too severe. They are asking 
to have these same camps heated, so they can 
ise them throughout the whole year. By doing 
hat they will be able to take their children over 
ach week end and holiday through the year into 
the woods and away from the city. It seems to 
me that is one of the greatest uses to which our 
parks can lend themselves. There is no such 
recreation as those men and women and children 
get there, with good trails to tramp, with all nature 
around them to study, with canoeing, swimming, 
boating, all within two hours’ ride of about ten 
million people. 

Cleveland is doing exactly the same thing, with 
a tremendous system which will eventually circle 
the whole city. They are now acquiring the land 
and have begun the development of three or four 
pieces in a great chain of parks which will be 
nearly fifty miles long when completed and reach 
from the lake to the west of Cleveland right 
around the city to the lake on the east. 

Chicago, with its Cook County Forest Preserve, 
has practically the same idea, a little farther ad- 
vanced than the Cleveland enterprise. Kansas 
City has done almost the same thing, and St. 
Louis, in spite of the great forest park there pro- 
vided which is much larger than can be found in 
these others, is now talking of an outlying system 
and trying to induce the state to make a state 
park for those very things because they feel 
there must be some place where this sort of recre- 
ation may be enjoyed by those who are compelled 
to live m the terrible congestion of these great 
cities. 

I do not believe any human being can go to 
our great national parks and properly appreciate 
them unless they have been taught by some of 
these smaller parks and in them come to know 
what Nature really is, so I believe that our state 
parks must become a part of our national recre- 

tion plan, of our outdoor movement, and a very 
important part, just as high schools and prepara- 
tory schools have such an important part in the 
general educational system. As I see it, our little 

parks are simply the kindergartens, and our 
larger parks in the cities are the grammar schools, 
hile the state parks are the high schools and the 
preparatory schools, who send their graduates to 
great universities of the out of doors, the 
recreational places, our national parks. 





Recreational Use of Parks 


By 
CHauNcy HAMLIN 


City PLANNING CoMMISSION, BuFFALO NEW York 


I have been inspired by this conference. We 
have all been inspired. I have been thinking 
about it the last one or two days, what the thing 
means, what it really means down at the bottom. 
This is certainly not the time nor the place i9- 
the moaning of pessimistic persons. We are 
witnessing a new birth in America, a new 
renaissance in America. It is different from 
that which occurred many centuries ago. We are 
creating, and witnessing the creation of a new 
culture in America. It is a world-wide culture, 
with world-wide sympathies. It is not like the 
self-satisfied “kultur” of our German friends. 
Do you appreciate that our schools and colleges 
are overtaxed, overcrowded, that our libraries 
throughout the United States are overtaxed with 
the demand for books, and good books, too? 
Read the report of the library associations and 
learn the type of books being taken out of our 
public libraries. Symphony orchestras are 
springing up all over the country. In St. Paul 
they have a symphony orchestra started with only 
three men, and now they have fifty. We have 
one started in Buffalo. One man, a musician, 
started it for the pure joy of it. Little theaters 
are springing up all over the country. There is 
an impulse here. We are on the crest of the wave. 
These things are being crystallized in this con- 
vention. It has been inspiring in every phase. 
Our museums of art, of natural history, have 
never been so pressed with demands for service 
throughout the whole of the United States. It is 
encouraging to know that in Cleveland a million 
dollars has just been given to the Museum of 
Art, that in New York they have added $1,700,- 
000. for the Museum of Natural History, that 
in Chicago the great Field Museum has been 
opened to the public. In all the realms of science 
there is a real awakening of a new culture. Our 
Anglo-Saxon stock in this country has been 
leavened by the lighter genius of the older races, 
and we are creating new genius which is flower- 
ing throughout the land in these movements. 

To me a great deal of this is being symbolized 
through the movement for city planning, which 
takes in all the different phases of municipal 





* Address given at the General Session on the Recreational 
Use of Parks, Ninth Recreation Congress, Atlantic City, N. J 
October 9-12, 1922. 
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life, the cultural life, the educational life, and 
today there is no country in the world which is 
forging so far ahead in the making of the City 
Beautiful as is the United States, the city well- 
ordered, with its playgrounds, its parks, its for- 
est preserves and recreation areas an intimate 
part of the city plan. 

There is a joy that comes in the life of every 
child between the age of eleven and fourteen in 
collecting things. We have all had it ourselves, 
and have witnessed it in children. It seems to 
me if we can capitalize that very natural instinct 
or unexpressed desire, if we can in recreation 
give the child something that will be of perma- 
nent value in his whole life, we shall help solve 
the problem of the adult. I do not know of 
anything that is better for a person than to have 
a hobby, and there are very few hobbies that are 
better worth while than that of the love of nature. 
That hobby is one that takes us outdoors as long 
as we live, and the seeds can be sown in most 
fertile ground if sown between the ages of eleven 
and fourteen. I plead with you to make more use 
of the great museums of natural history through- 
out the United States in your work with children. 
They stand ready to serve you, to teach the chil- 
dren how to observe animals and flowers during 
the winter months. In the summer lead them 
through the parks and show them some of the 
beautiful things of nature. There is a form of 
recreation that I believe will mean a great deal 
in the lives of boys and girls that have the op- 
portunity of taking it up. 

A committee some time ago met to dis- 
cuss the problem of the state parks of New York 
State. We were inspired by Stephen Mather, 
Director of the National Parks of the United 
States, who has a great vision for the parks of 
this country. The problem is not such a hard 
one to solve. He would like to get in an automo- 
bile in Boston and sleep every night across the 
continent in a park. It can be done. We can 
almost do it now from New York State. This 
committee got together in New York and dis- 
cussed the possibilities of a coordination of New 
York State parks, the necessity for the creation 
in the eastern district of New York of a tri- 
state park on the boundaries of Massachusetts, 
Connecticut and New York, and the extension 
of some of the parks of New York State. A 
careful survey has been made of the whole situ- 
ation within New York State, and this winter I 
believe there is going to be presented to the 
Legislature a bill proposing that there be a ref- 


erendum in the state on the question as to whether 
or not this plan for the coordination and exten- 
sion of the state parks shall be carried through. 
When that bill comes to light in the legislature 
we ask your sympathetic interest. 





Recreational Use of Parks* 
By 


Mrs. JOHN CLAPPERTON KERR 


PRESIDENT LEAGUE FOR THE PROTECTION OF 
RIVERSIDE ParK, NEw York 


A park is not a playground and a play- 
ground is not a park. We are very apt to 
forget the shy, timid child, the semi-invalid, and 
the very weary worker. Can you realize that 
even with a state park within such a short dis- 
tance of New York what it means to sleep in 
crowds? It is unfortunate that many families 
in New York have not even one room to them- 
selves. You cannot call that a home. It is a 
covering, a roof. Naturally they want to go out. 
These little children and nervous people sleep in 
crowds, go to school in crowds and work in 
crowds, and then are expected to go to the city 
parks and play in crowds. We must realize there 
are two kinds of recreation,—the competitive 
play which supplies the needs of the aggressive 
element; the other for those not aggressive, but 
whose rights should be considered, for the people 
who need reposeful recreation.—who need to go 
to some place like the state parks. But there are 
ten millions of us in New York and not all of us 
can get out. In many other cities the parks 
have been preserved in a way we have not been 
able to do in New York. The devastation of our 
city parks is dreadful. Columbus Park is nothing 
but a devastated mass when it could have been a 
beautiful, reposeful, restful place. It is not fit 
for recreation purposes because it is on a hillside. 
How can we think if we are always surrounded 
by other people’s personalities? I make a plea 
for the preservation of city parks for that pur- 
pose. There are people who if they have two 
loaves of bread would like to exchange one for a 
daffodil. I ask you, in planning your parks and 
recreation, if you have two open spaces, preserve 
one as a beautiful place for rest and for repose, 
a place of inspiration,—the inspiration that only 
comes in the silent places. 
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How. Pennsylvania Aids Its Municipalities 
in the Development of Recreational Areas 


HiiBert E. DawL 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT, PENNSYLVANIA DEPARTMENT 
OF INTERNAL AFFAIRS 


Recreation has not yet become firmly estab- 
lished in the public mind as a real need—as a 
necessary factor in the daily life of every mem- 
ber of a community. Or, if it has been accepted 
as such, its acceptance, only too frequently, has 
been a passive one for we do not find sufficient 
facilities provided everywhere to meet the need 
adequately and efficiently. 

Parks and playgrounds are an indispensable 
part of an efficient recreation system. The prob- 
lem is therefore a community problem—the pro- 
vision of an adequate system of community parks 
and playgrounds where every member of the com- 
munity May enjoy unrestricted use of areas prop- 
erly designed and developed for the purpose. 


A State Bureau To ASSIST IN 
RECREATION DEVELOPMENT 


The Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, follow- 
ing out its policy of rendering all possible as- 
sistance to its municipalities, has established a 
Bureau of Municipalities, authorized, among 
other functions, to advise and assist its munici- 
palities in the selection and development of 
“suitably coordinated sites for public buildings, 
parks, parkways, playgrounds and other public 
uses, the preservation of natural and historic fea- 
tures and any and all public improvements tend- 
ing to the advantage of municipalities or town- 
ships affected—as a place of business or 
residence—.” A large part of this service is the 
promotion of the cause of recreation and in in- 
augurating this service Pennsylvania stands alone 

carrying on the work as a state activity. 

[t does not attempt to render assistance upon 

ll phases of a complete program of recreation. 

such matters as the operation, mainte- 
e and supervision of parks and playgrounds 
and the organization of games, classes, dramatics, 


the Bureau undertakes only to gather and dis- 
seminate general information upon the accom- 
plishments and accepted procedure in other com- 
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munities. The work of the Bureau is one of 
education—of stimulating the public mind to a 
fuller appreciation of the value of adopting a 
recreation program as a Civit activity. Its policy 
is to help Pennsylvania municipalities to help 
themselves ! 


WoRKING FOR THE ACQUISITION AND DEVELOP- 
MENT OF PARKS AND PLAYGROUNDS 


The basis of an adequate program of recrea- 
tion is the acquisition and development of parks 
and playgrounds and it is in the selection and 
development of these sites that the Bureau of 
Municipalities comes to the assistance of Penn- 
sylvania communities. Feeling that the greatest 
good can be accomplished where no parks or play- 
grounds have been provided or where they have 
been but indifferently developed and maintained, 
activities are confined largely to assisting com- 
munities in the selection and proper development 
of new sites and in the improvement of those 
inadequately developed. 

Stress is laid primarily upon the acquisition, by 
the community, of the sites to be developed. In 
fact, assistance is rendered only where the area 
in question is owned by the public under such 
an arrangement as will assure its permanent use 
as a public recreation area. Where a community 
develops a park or playground upon leased or 
borrowed land there is little incentive to under- 
take a proper development and there is no as- 
surance that the area will be available for use by 
the public a few years or a generation hence. 
The average urban community is undergoing 
steady growth and expansion with a consequent 
increasing congestion. Under this condition de- 
lay in acquiring title to available park and play- 
ground properties of suitable location often re- 
sults in their sacrifice to industrial or residential 
expansion and necessitates the future purchase of 
suitably located sites at greatly increased values 
or the enforced selection of an available site far 
removed from the center of greatest need. 
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IMPORTANCE OF PLANNING First 

In undertaking to develop a site as a park or a 
playground the ultimate success of the project 
is dependent upon the judgment exercised in 
conducting the various improvements. Through 
the lack of intelligent care and well informed ad- 
vice numerous sites have been so developed as 
to make them incapable of rendering maximum 
service. It is as necessary to adopt a carefully 
studied plan outlining a comprehensive program 
for the development of a recreational area as it 
is to work out complete plans for the construc- 
tion of a building, but, whereas a building is 
usually constructed in its entirety in a single oper- 
ation, a park or playground may be developed by 
successive stages, as the needs, desires and avail- 
able funds of the community may dictate, the 
plan serving as a guide for the successive im- 
provements and as an objective towards which 
to work. 

In formulating a plan of development for a 
park or playground such recreation facilities 
must be provided as may be needed in the com- 
munity and as may be adaptable to the site. 
Whether shaded lawns or tennis courts, attractive 
bodies of water or highly organized playgrounds, 
naturalistic woodlands or dance pavilions, they 
must be arranged in a compact and convenient 
manner with properly designed roads and paths 
to provide ease of circulation. The various facil- 
ities must be so allocated and designed as to 
lend themselves to efficient and economical ex- 
ecution and, upon completion, to practicability 
of maintenance. In the ensemble the plan must 
constitute an harmonious composition not only 
as to general design and treatment of details but 
in its fitness into its surroundings. 


EMPHASIZING BEAUTY 


The element of attractiveness as an integral 
factor of design in the development of recreation- 
al areas, is not as fully appreciated as it should be. 
In laying out scenic parks where beauty is a 
paramount objective we still find geometrical 
flower beds upon naturalistic lawns, statues or 
fountains, both good and bad, placed without re- 
gard for background or adaptation of site and 
unnumbered examples of similar demonstrations 
of uncultivated taste. Even in playgrounds it is 
not enough to plant a few trees for shade and to 
keep fences and service buildings neatly painted. 
In a highly organized playground as well as in a 
park it is not only possible but of utmost import- 


ance to introduce the element of attractiveness into 
the general arrangement and treatment of details. 
It is not necessary to attempt to keep play space 
covered with a beautiful turf nor is it necessary or 
practicable to maintain an elaborate scheme of 
flower and shrubbery plantings where they will in- 
terfere with the best use of the space for play pur- 
poses. 

It has been said that as much of the element ot 
beauty should be introduced into the landscape 
as is consistent with practicability and it is cer- 
tain that an object in the landscape, no matter 
how tastefully and artistically it may be designed, 
is not beautiful if it is impractical! 


HELPING THE PUBLIC TO VISUALIZE 


In carrying on its work the bureau has not 
only found it of advantage but necessary to fur- 
nish plans for developing parks and playgounds. 
In many communities failure to undertake the 
layout of recreation areas is the result of a lack 
of appreciation not only of the need for the pro- 
jects but of the possibilities for development of 
availabie sites. The plans furnished create in 
the public mind a picture of the possibilities and 
have frequently been instrumental in arousing 
public interest to undertake the proper develop- 
ment of an area which otherwise might not have 
been developed at all or which might have becn 
developed in accord with untrained and inefficient 
local advice. 

In advising upon the execution of improve- 
ments the bureau always cautions the instigators 
of the project to exercise utmost judgment dur- 
ing the early stage of development. The ulti. 
mate success of a recreation project is dependent 
upon available finances and these, in turn, are 
secured through public interest and support. A 
park or playground of any extent usually cannot 
be made in a single season—its proved success 
can be attained only by development and growth 
through a period of years. Public interest, how- 
ever enthusiastic, is impatient. It is not self- 
sustaining! To sustain public interest in a given 
project the community must be provided with an 
immediate return from its investment both in 
available facilities and in appearance presented. 
As improvements begin it is a mistake to ex- 
haust the immediately available funds in expen- 
sive features or operations which, however neces- 
sary to ultimate success, do not provide a good 
measure of immediate service. 

Public interest in a project, if provided with 

(Continued on page 120) 
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HIKING AND TRAIL MAKING OY 


Hiking and Trail-Making” 


The growth of the hiking and trail making 


movement, what it means to those who partici- 


ate, and ways and means of developing walk- 
ng clubs were the subjects of the discussions in 
the Section Meeting on Hiking and Trailing at 
the Ninth Recreation Congress, held at Atlantic 
City, N. J., October 9-12, 1922. 


Growth of the Movement 


“Ten or even five years ago,” said Raymond 
Torrey, editor of the Outing Page of the New 
York Evening Post, “the Appalachian Mountain 
Club, the Green Mountain Club, the Fresh Air 
Club and the Tramp and Trail Club were the 
only organized walking clubs. Now there are 
forty such organizations in and about New York 
City. New groups are reported weekly. 

“With this increase, new trails are constantly 
n demand—trails through the woods and leading 
to high view points and scenic curiosities. The 
\ppalachian and Green Mountain Clubs have 
long had trails in the mountains of New England 
for vacation hikes. The State Conservation Com- 
mission is meeting the need for trails in the 
Adirondacks and Catskills, and the work is now 
being supplemented by the newly-organized 
Adirondack Mountain Club, of which George D. 
Pratt, former Conservation Commissioner, is 
president. 

“For the week-end or one-day hiker, a new 
trail system in the Harriman, Ramapo, and Bear 
Mountain sections of the Palisades Interstate 
Park is being developed. Work was begun on the 
system two years ago, the Ramapo-Dunderberg 
trail, 23 miles long, having been built in the win- 

of 1920-22, a highly scenic extension, the 
Timp-Torne Trail, was built by the same work- 
ers. This winter the Fingerboard-Storm King 
Trail is being scouted and cleared. Another ex- 
tension is being planned. 

“A bigger trail idea is the Appalachian Trail 
from New York to Georgia. A Berkshire-Que- 
bec Trail from Mt. Greylock to the St. Lawernce 

proposed ten years ago by the president of 

Green Mountain Club of Vermont. The 
b plans to carry the trail to the Quebec border 

summer. The idea of a longer trail from 

Delaware Water Gar to Mount Katahdin, 

was advanced later at meetings of the 
ides Park Trail Conference and the New 


y of Section Meeting on Hiking and Trail Making, 
creation Congress, Atlantic City, N. J., October 9-12, 


England Trail Conference. A year ago Benton 
MacKaye, acting for the committee on com- 
munity planning of the American Institute of 
Architects, proposed the Appalachian Trail. 
The Palisades conference was reconstituted into 
the New York-New Jersey Trail Conference, for 
the purpose of making the portions of the Ap- 
palachian Trail in these two states. Major 
Welch, of the Interstate Park, is chairman. Scout- 
ing has been going on for several months, a 
tentative route has been adopted and marking in 
parts will soon begin. Other workers in Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland, and further south are being 
enlisted by Mr. Mackaye for the sections of the 
Appalachian Trail there.” 


What Does Hiking Mean to the Individual: 


The character building values of hiking, particu- 
larly to the boy, were pointed out by W. E. 
Vaughn-Lloyd Superintendent of Parks, Win- 
ston-Salem, North Carolina, “Intellectual, spirit- 
ual and physical training, is taught through hik- 
ing clubs,” said Mr. Vaughn-Lloyd. “The boy 
is taken into the hike club at the molding stage of 
his life, at the time when the gang instinct of his 
nature is predominant. He here learns the dif- 
ference between the gang rules and real system. 
He sees what organization can do. He has a 
part in the election of the officers. This is all 
done in a business-like manner which teaches him 
that things to succeed must be done in an order: 
ly and systematic way. It also teaches him 
obedience. He is gradually molded into a leader 
without his knowing it. 

“You cannot preach to a real live boy. He will 
rebel-—but you can get him away from the hustle 
and bustle of the city streets and take him out 
into God’s open country for a hike over the hills 
and into the valley, studying the butterflies, birds, 
bugs, trees, flowers, and heavens and thereby 
preach sermons never to be forgotten.” 


A Community Hiking Club 


The organization and program of a Community 
Hiking Club was suggested by F: E. MacLean, 
Superintendent of Recreation, Reading, Pennsyl- 
vania, who outlined some of the principles of 
success in hiking, among them, good publicity, 
careful planning of the route, and an objective 
for the hike which will create enthusiasm. 

“The press should be taken into your confi- 
dence,’ said Mr. Maclean. “Advise all the 
clubs, associations, and churches of your 

(Continued on page 121) 
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100 COMPREHENSIVE PLAN OF STUDY IN SCHOOLS 


Using the Comprehensive 
Plan of a City asa Study 
in Its Schools’ 


By 
Leo J. BUETTNER 
SECRETARY OF THE MUNICIPAL RECREATION 
CoMMISSION, JOHNSTOWN, Pa. 

The success of recreation or any other civic 
movement depends upon how much and what the 
taxpayers know about the movement. In Johns- 
town, Pennsylvania, all of our plans and projects 
are open at all times to inspection and the Johns- 
town City Planning Commission has attempted 
to show citizens of the community that the plan 
is practical and the proposed improvements would 
be of benefit to the community. Many of the im- 
provements are for recreation. 

The following methods are used by the com 
mission : 

(1) The illustrations in a book published by 
the commission are actual photographs of con- 
ditions as they exist and proposed improvements 
are shown by white lines on the photographs. 

(2) At city planning headquarters there is a 
large map 10x15 feet in size showing all the prv- 
posed improvements. 

(3) A complete set of lantern slides has been 
~ © Summary of an address given at the section meeting on 


The School and Recreation, Ninth Recreation Congress, At 
lantic City, N. J., October 9-12, 1922. 


made of all the maps, plans and photographs, 
which the commission may use in talking to 
groups of people. 

(4) The interest of the children in the plan is 
secured and through them the interest of the 
adults is often secured. 

The plan has been divided into six parts as fcl- 
lows and introduced in the local schools as a study: 
Commission duties, jurisdiction and object 

The Plan as a Whole 

The Thoroughfares 

Parks and Playgrounds 

Municipal Buildings 

Rivers and Bridges 
One part was assigned to each of the six grammar 
grade schools as a subject for English study. 
Lecturers were given the children, with the 
help of lantern slides, and they were invited to 
ask questions. The children were also taken to 
the sites of the proposed improvements and each 
child required to make an oral report and later 
a written report on the subject. Through this 
method the children asked their parents ques- 
tions and the parents in turn were obliged to 
find out the answers. 

Speakers were developed among the children 
as the work progressed and one of the pupils of 
each class selected to represent the class at com- 
mencement exercises when they gave an illus- 
trated lecture on the comprehensive plan or 

(Continued on page 126) 
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These are the 1922 champions of the marble tournament promoted last Spring on the Jersey City, N. J., Playgrounds. Com- 


missioner Moore's idea of a city-wide tournament spread throughout the country. 




















CHARTER LIMITATIONS ON RECREATION 101 


Charter Limitations Rela- 
tive to the Conduct of 
Recreational Activities 

of a City” 
oa 


Jay B. Nasu 
PERINTENDENT OF RECREATION, OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 
The City of Oakland found itself under severe 
landicaps a year or so ago and proceeded to 


amend its charter. The handicaps were as itol- 


OWS: 
Handicap No. 1—(old wording ) 

“The Board of Playground Directors shall have 
the complete and exclusive control, management 
and direction of the aforesaid playgrounds.” 
The City Attorney ruled in this case that a 
“playground” is a piece of land designated by 
metes and bounds. In other words, the Board 
has exclusive control within the fences of a play- 
ground, but has no power to go outside of tLe 
playground fences. Although the playgound di- 
rector may be on the playground before tie 
small children come in at the close of school, 
he cannot visit a factory or shop in the district 
to invite the people to use the ground; he cannot 
leave the ground to study conditions in the com 
munity surrounding the playground; he cannot 
leave the ground to organize children who are 
now playing in the vacant lots or on the streets; 
he cannot leave the ground to take children from 
the playground on a hike in the hills or for an 

ver-night camping trip. 

harter Change—(new wording ) 

“The Board of Playground Directors shall have 

wer to conduct play activities upon the play- 
grounds and also other suitable places, temporary 
ise of which may be loaned or leased to the 
Board. The Board shall also have power to con- 
luct walking and outing excursions from tue 
grounds, to points within or without the city.” 

‘andicap No. 2—(old wording) 

‘The Board of Playground Directors shall have 

rge of children’s playgrounds.” 

ie City Attorney laid particular stress upon 
word “children’s.” He interprets this that 
lder people, even persons whom we usually 
as young people, from the age of fourteen 
enty-one, have no rights upon the play- 
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grounds save as they may be in charge of small 
children or as they may possibly play with them. 
Charter change—(new wording ) 

“The Board of Playground Directors shall 
have charge of all playgrounds, recreation centers 
and vacation camps.” 

This wording gives great latitude. 

Handicap No. 3 

The charter did not allow the Recreation De- 
partment to conduct vacation camps. 

Charter clause added—“‘The Board shall have 
power to conduct vacation camps within or with- 
out the city.” 

These amendments did the following: 

I. Enlarged the scope of activity from “chil- 
dren’s playgrounds” to “public play- 
grounds and recreation centers.” 

II. Made each playground a community 
center. 

III. Removed any doubt in regard to the rights 
of the recreation department to become a 
clearing house for various organizations 
which desire to participate in leagues, 
tournaments, contests, May festivals or 
celebrations of the type of the Christmas 
Pageant. 

IV. Removed any doubt in regard to the rights 
of the recreation department to take 
groups of children fom the playgrounds on 
walks or hiking trips. to the hills around 
Oakland, or to organize them in the 
vicinity of the playground to keep them off 
the street. 

V. Made it possible for the department to 
stimulate the ‘“Save-for-Vacation” plan 
and organize a mountain camp. 

In the section relating to the general powers of 

the City a clause was added: 

“The City shall have power to acquire by pur- 
chase, condemnation or otherwise, and to con- 
struct, establish, maintain, equip, own and 
operate libraries, reading rooms, art galleries, 
museums, schools, kindergartens, parks, play- 
grounds, places of recreation, camps, fountains, 
baths, public toilets, markets, market houses, 
abattoirs, dispensaries, infirmaries, hospitals, etc., 
etc.......and any and all other public buildings, 
places, works, institutions, and establishments 
(whether situated inside or outside of the city 
limits) which may be necessary or convenient 
for the transaction of public business or for 
promoting the health, morals, education, or wel- 
fare of the inhabitants of the City or for their 
amusement, recreation, entertainment or benefit.”’ 
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102 SWIMMING AND BATHING 


Swimming and Bathing 


In the discussion on swimming and bathing 
facilities held at the Recreation Congress, At- 
lantic City, N. J., on October 12th, 1922, Mr. 
R. M. Teele, recreation superintendent at Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, spoke of their swimming pro- 
gram as having been in operation for fourteen 
years. They have swimming meets for girls and 
for boys. At the last meet held, there were 600 
participants. Cage ball is one of the favorite 
games in the tank, although many were used. 
A life-saving course has been started and 132 
juniors and 73 seniors have earned life badges. 
He felt that their ideal pools are those 40 x 100 
feet, though the pools 70x90 feet were also good. 
The depths were from 3-8 feet, the diving boards 
four feet above the level. The oval shape he felt 
to be preferable. The pools cost from $16-$17 
each to fill and from $600-$700 a year to keep 
clean. Copper sulphate solution and a filter 
system are used to sterilize the water. The boys 
and girls furnish their own suits and towels. The 
pools are open from 10-1 in the morning, 2 :30- 
5:30 in the afternoon and 7:30 until dark. The 
industrial people particularly enjoy the pools at 
noon. 

In Pittsburgh the pools have been in operation 
in connection with the playgrounds for eight 
years. In summer the outdoor pools are used. 
The pools are open four days for men and boys 
and two days for women and girls. The Schenley 
Park pool, located in one of the most exclusive 
sections of the city and in connection with which 
there is a large stadium was their greatest problem 
according to Mrs. Margaret Gray, Pittsburgh’s 
recreation superintendent. There was no super- 
vision provided and the men and boys filled the 
stadium when the girls went in swimming. The 
pool was used by the lowest element in the city. 
A policeman was not available at the{time and a 
woman, formerly a recreation leader, was asked 
to supervise the pool. Mrs. Gray appealed to the 
club women to take up the work of volunteer 
supervision of this pool as a part of their civic 
work and they furnished an assistant to help the 


recreation leader. This play leader took the 
women bathers in small groups and gave them 
lectures. She then appealed to the pride of the 
boys and men to help keep the place decent by 
decent conduct. This plan proved most success- 
ful. In factory sections and other sections 
where no bathing facilities were available, street 
showers were used. The Fire Chief was ac- 
quainted with the rules and regulations which 
were to govern the showers and the firemen as- 
sumed the responsibility of running them. 

Mr. Leo Buettner, secretary of the Recreation 
Commission of Johnstown, Pennsylvannia, stated 
that in that city oval shaped tanks, 178x278 were 
used. A charge of ten cents for children and 
twenty cents for adults is made for checking. 
Between the hours of ten and twelve the pool is 
free to children, and they are instructed at that 
period by the life guards. Nine employees, each 
one a sworn deputy, take care of the supervision. 
Although the Pennsylvannia laws did not allow 
pools to be open on Sunday, special legislation 
was secured permitting the opening of the pools 
on Sunday from two to six p. m. The summer 
was cool; hence, the crowds were not great, the 
largest number being 650. The pools accommo- 
date 10,000 a day. The cost of filling a pool this 
size holding a million gallons, is $90. The prob- 
lem has been to get enough water to fill the tank. 
The steel company erected an air compressor 
which throws 130 gallons a minute and the in- 
stallation of a well or pump is being considered 
which will throw 250 gallons a minute. 

In -‘‘ucago, Mr. T. J. Smergalski, recreation 
superintendent of the West Chicago Park Com- 
missioners, stated that the swimming tanks are 
50x 150 feet and eleven people are employed 
for each tank. Suits, soap and towels are fur- 
nished free. No disease or contagion has ever 
been traced to the pools. The water is changed 
twice a week and once a week every inch of 
the tanks is gone over by the guards with steel 
brushes. In addition each night some of the 
water is overflowed and new water added. 
Twice a week it is tested by the Board of Health. 











“Life itself achieves significance and value not from the esoteric things shared by the few, but [& 
from the great common experiences of the race—from the issues of birth and death, of affection 7% 
satisfied and affection frustrated, from those chances and hazards of daily living that come to all men.” JJ 

—Mary E. RicuMmonp, The Family, June, 1922. & 
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Storytelling” 


Fern Stevenson of the Recreation Department 
Detroit in the section on storytelling at the 
.tlantic City Congress said: 

There is a close connection between storytell- 

ig and dramatics. On the Detroit playgrounds, 

e Storyteller is the Dramatics leader. Her 
rogram is very full as she visits thirty-three 

laygrounds a week during the summer season. 

y a re-arrangement of schedule, she is able to 
pend a little more time at some centers and 
helps the children dramatize some of the stories. 
\oreover, the children themselves are encouraged 

tell the stories. This is of especial value among 
the children of non-English speaking homes. 
Dramatizing the story is a clever way of trying out 
various children in casting a play. The charm of 
the story hour is often heightened by the fact that 
the storyteller is in costume. Costume does not de- 
tract from the story if the storyteller is a skillful 
one. 

The story program should be adjusted to the 
age of the children. Some stories appeal to chil 
dren of all ages; for instance, The Happy 
Prince and The Star Child. Where there is 
a large mixed group, the story may be prefaced 
by a statement that the following story is to be 
for children of a certain age, but that the other 
boys and girls will shortly have their story. 
Usually this expedient works in keeping the at- 
tention of all the children. “Fun” stories are al- 
ways popular. 

The fine old stories that have come down to us 
through the centuries ought to be told and re- 
told. They are the ones that the children love 
the best and that seem to be the best mediums 
for teaching great ideals and ethical lessons. The 
storyteller must adapt her program to the 
nterests of the groups she visits. In telling 

ries to groups of foreign children who under- 
stand little English, the children’s librarian must 

her own judgment or ingenuity, but the sim- 

lk tales of their own countries are usually 
stories to tell. It is necessary for the story- 
to use only the very simplest story told in 

mplest words. The story hour may be a 
ulus to a desire to acquire more English. 

s Gertrude Brown tells of a Storytelling 


qe 


( which has been organized in Dayton among 


1 


High School girls. A Dramatics Club of 


+ 
( 


v n in the town is responsible for the groups 
ry of discussion in session on Story telling at Ninth 
Congress, Atlantic City, N. J., October 9-12, 1922 


and does the necessary coaching. Stories are 
assigned to the girls, who after telling these 
stories at their own club meeting, tell the stories 
to groups of children. 

At Harrisburg, Williamsport, and at Raleigh, 
through the Women’s Club, groups have been 
formed for the express purpose of training 
storytellers. 

A branch of the National Storytellers’ League 
was established in Des Moines a number of 
years ago for the purpose not only of studying 
the technique of story telling, but more especially 
of studying the sources of children’s literature 
and learning to adapt these famous old tales to 
use by the modern story teller. An elaborate 
program was mapped out which it took severa! 
years to cover, and incidentally the interest of 
this group of twenty-five people—college pro 
fessors, teachers, librarians, a physician aud 
several “just mothers” was sustained through- 
out. 

The first year a careful study was made of 
the Niebelungenlied and its Norse variant the 
Volsunga Saga, as a type of the classic epic, 
and a cycle of stories was worked out and told 
based on the episodes of the Volsunga Saga. 
At the closing meeting of the year one of the 
members who was a very talented musician toid 
Wagner’s adaptation of the great Epic and il- 
lustrated the stories of the operas with the 
various musical themes. 

The next year, in groups, the members of the 
League worked out story cycles from other yg‘eai 
epics and cycles of hero stories :—Beowulf, The 
Odyssey, The Iliad, Song of Roland, King 
Arthur cycle, Hiawatha and others. 

Then for several years in succession, carefui 
studies were made of the folk literature of 
various peoples, not only of European stock, but 
of the Hindoo, South Sea Island and American 
Indian. Such scientific books as Hartland’s 
Science of Fairy Tales were used as guides in 
the study and wherever possible the original 
sources were consulted and from the original 
version the storyteller made his or her own 
adaptation, later consulting, where possible, the 
version as retold by some master storyteller like 
Andrew Lang. 

So the members of the League not only pur- 
sued a valuable course in one of the phases of 
Social Anthropology, and gained skill through 
practice in storytelling, but they had valuable 
training in preserving the spirit and quaut 
theme and language of the original sto » 1 
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adapting it for the child of today, and acquired 
an exceptionally large repetoire. 

Primarily the League was started merely for 
the pleasure of the members, but as time went 
on, each and every one of the members told the 
stories to children. 

Excellent lists of stories are published by the 
Cleveland Public Library and by the Carnegie 
Library in Pittsburgh, which may be obtained 
upon request. 


Storytelling in the Library 
By 
DorotHyY ELIZABETH SMITH 
CLEVELAND Pusiic Lrprary 


The modern story teller is a direct descendant 
of the old-time minstrel, ballad singer and tel- 
ler of tales. She has their example and through 


them the literature which developed by word 
of mouth and is now preserved in the printed 
book. For centuries libraries have been cus- 


todians of books and the means of handing down 
this old world literature. It is our responsibility 
as librarians not only to collect and guard the 
books in our libraries but also to pass on the 
spirit of them, particularly to children during 
the taste-forming period. So the children’s 
librarian gives out books and also tells stories. 

In Cleveland we ordinarily conduct two 
story hours a week in all the branch libraries; 
one for the little folks under Fifth Grade, and 
one for older children over Fourth Grade. The 
story hours are announced in the schools, but 
the attendance is entirely voluntary on the 
part of the children. The stories are told in a 
room apart from the children’s circulating room 
so that they may be free from interruption. 
Thirty to thirty-five children make an_ ideal 
group, but for the little children’s story hour it 
is frequently necessary to take twice that num- 
ber at one time. The same stories are repeated 
to different groups two, three, and on rare oc- 
casions, four times in a single morning. 

The two-fold object of all story hours is to 
give pleasure and to introduce the children to 
good literature. To the little children we tell 
fables and folk tales and read simple poetry. 
Just as the primitive peoples of by-gone days 
thrilled to the tales of the Irish, the Norse and 
the German Grandmothers, the Minstrels, Ballad- 





* Talk delivered at story telling section meeting, Ninth Ree- 
reation Congress, Atlantic City, N. J., October 9-12, 1922. 


singers and Troubadours, so the children of to 
day respond to the same stories if the modern 
story teller can produce the right atmosphere and 
background. The folk tale that reproduces 
imaginative experiences interpreting life in simple 
child-like terms is still most delightful to children. 
Two stories of rather different types: e. g., exag- 
geration and wonder, realistic and nonsense, to- 
gether with a poem constitute the little children’s 
story hour. It should not take more than twenty 
minutes to tell all three. Each story hour is com- 
plete in itself. 


Contrasted with this is the cycle story hour for 
the older children where the interest is sustained 
throughout an entire season in one hero or central 
theme. One story is told at a time and usually 
lasts about half an hour. Under the head of cycle 
stories are the Greek and Norse Myths, the Me- 
diaeval Legend of King Arthur, the more roman- 
tic French Chivalric Tale of Roland, the more 
modern Robin Hood, the Tales of Shakespeare. 


Story hours are also conducted in the branch 
libraries and during July and August on the play- 
grounds. The groups meet in school rooms, in 
portables, on fire escapes, or steps of buildings, 
in sand piles, and on the ground beneath the 
trees. Usually two stories are told, one for the 
little folks and one for the older boys and girls. 
The last week in July this year, the Playground 
Play Day was held in four of the City Parks and 
the Library responded to the request for a story 
teller at each place. Altogether we told stories 
to 16,718 children this last summer. 


In addition to doing branch and playground 
storytelling, the children’s librarians go to com- 
munity houses, churches, orphanages, and Y. W. 
C. A’s to tell stories on special occasions. 
Another contact with outside organizations comes 
with the story telling at Vacation and Bible 
Schools. The groups there are usually large and 
appreciative. To these we generally tell folk tales. 


All story hours aside from those at the 
Branches are to some extent “Special”, and the 
storyteller must fit her tale to the taste of the 
group. 

When the Cleveland Foundation made a recre- 
ation survey in 1917 of the sixty-seven spare- 
time activities of the boys and girls, men and 
women, by far the most popular was found to be 
reading. That the story hours have had an 
influence upon children’s reading is ever apparent. 
The first book that children ask for to read for 
themselves are those containing stories that the 
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ildren have heard told either at home, or at 

hool, or in the library. Before each story hour, 

» children’s librarian always collects the books 

ntaining the stories to be told. After the story 

urs she has more requests for these books than 
she can supply. 


Play in France 
(Continued from page 89) 


system. But let us hope that the school sys- 
tem will conform to the play idea rather than 
that the play idea be made to conform to the 
school system. I think it is coming rapidly. I 
really believe it will not be many years until 
the school system will be revolutionized. 

I was admitted to four open air schools, 
three grade schools, and the normal school, 
and saw classes being taught. In one boys’ 
school a demonstration had been arranged. 
The teachers are sent for two month’s train- 
ing and then turned back into the schools 
as teachers of physical education. They had 
no form at all, that I could discover. They 
ran the boys through with military precision, 
first some running exercises and then they 
played a game that involved running. Next 
they had some throwing exercises and then 
they played a game that involved throwing. 
There were no 
formal exercises, simply a few exercises that 
brought into play the muscles they were go- 
ing to use in the game that was to follow. 
The man at the head was one of the best in 
Paris. I sat with him and with the general 
supervisor of a district and for two hours 
we talked together. I pointed out how chil- 
lren learning to write do not need any pre- 
iminary practice. I tried to show them the 
social education that is inherent in group 
games. In France they know very little about 
It seems to me 
the whole idea of the French people,—the 
whole system of education tends toward it,—is 


That was the great idea. 


( 
] 
i 
group games or group life. 


individual excellence. 


‘he French people are a wonderful people. 


I was impressed with it as I met one after 
another. I have never known people who 
Ce concentrate so absolutely, who could 
ask such searching questions, and who so 
quickly and accurately registered the answers. 
The teachers are devoted and in many ways 


highly trained, and the children are wonderful, 


too. I taught a great deal in the open air 
schools. The children would listen to a long 
explanation of a game, such as I would never 
think of giving to American children, and at 
the end they would know just what I had 
been talking about and would grasp the idea 
I was trying to convey. But they were woe- 
fully lacking on the social side. That is what 
the Frenchman is alarmed about. The young 
people have good physiques. Their idea has 
been to give physical training in order to de- 
velop strong muscles and vigorous health. 
They are doing the wrong things there. Young 
girls are being given the most strenuous exer- 
cises, not at all fitted for them. They are us- 
ing military gymnastics in the schools, and 
using play only as a means of physical devel- 
opment. They have had no idea of the social 
value of play, of the social development in- 
volved in play. That was the thing I tried to 
get over to them. I held demonstrations in 
their schools and led discussions with teach- 
ers afterwards. They asked questions, and I 
took them on into the theory of play. I think 
there is hope for the work in France. What 
has already been done is only a small begin- 
ning. We had a plan to have a teacher brought 
from France to be trained here and then go 
back to teach in the normal school, but unfor- 
tunately that was not carried out because of 
financial reasons. 

I think the unfortunate thing is that we 
have sent to France too many untrained and 
poorly trained leaders in recreation. I got 
to know some of the French people very well, 
and they were frank—gentle and polite but 
frank as could be—in saying that they wished 
they might have more well trained people. 
Their own feeling is that if we could give 
them the money we spend in sending over 
these poorly trained workers, to send their 
own teachers here to be trained, that much 
more could be accomplished for France. That 
is the thing I hope will come. They are 
absolutely afraid to bring little boys and girls 
together in play for fear of social complica- 
tions. I said to them many times that would 
have to come. They replied, some of them, 
“We know it, but we are not trained to do the 
thing.” The point I tried to impress upon 
them was that they were not going to get 
what they were after through gymnastics or 
the old idea of physical training, but they might 
hope to get it through the new group play. 
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Knoxville’s Story Hour 
By 


J r 
I Roc! RS 


Every Saturday morning between ten and 
eleven o’clock over two hundred boys and girls 
between the ages of seven and fifteen crowd into 
the auditorium of the Public Library for the 
story hour. As only one room is available, the 
children cannot be grouped, and it is necessary 
to have a program sufficiently varied to meet all 
age interests. 

Ten Community Service volunteers are in 
charge of the program, each taking a turn once 
The volunteers are provided in 
advance with copies of the stories to be used, 
carbon copies of them being retained by the 


in two months. 


children’s librarian for use in case the volunteer 
is unable to be present. Thus we have a reserve 
force composed of the assistants of the library 
who may be called upon at a moment’s notice. 
With the cooperation of both the Librarian and 
the assistants, a program has been arranged for 
each Saturday morning from September to June. 
The assistants in charge of the school library aid 
in giving publicity to the story hour. 

Our first objective has been to interest the 
children in stories and in listening to them. The 
development of a taste for good stories and good 
literature is a second and very important con- 
sideration. In the third place, it is desired to 
for the “library habit,” 
hour the children become personally acquainted 


and through the story 


with the librarian and the library 
THE PROGRAM 


The interest of the children depends upon the 
variety of the program. Games are introduced to 
rest the limbs, refresh the lungs, and release 
pent-up energy. Victrola records are employed 


] 


to illustrate and compiete stories. Stereopticon 


slides of colored pictures accompany many of the 


stories. 
Dramatization 


Impromptu dramatization which puts the story 
into action is very popular with the children, 
and we use it frequent 
Arthurian stories, for 


ly. In connection with the 
example, a “Knights’ 
Tournament” was conducted for the purpose of 
illustrating court scenes and life. The King, 
Queen, and their attendants were placed on a 
platform throne and suggestions were made as to 
the manner in walked and 


which royalty 


courtesied on state occasions. Seven young 
ladies with the princess were given colored paste 
board quoits, to represent floral wreaths, which 
they endeavored to toss upon the lances of the 
Knights (first finger of upraised right hand) as 
their fleet steeds 
When a young 


they came dashing by on 
(straight sticks which they rode). 
lady was successful in tossing her wreath on thx 
lance, she claimed the Knight as her partner for 
the Grand March. The young lady who was 
unsuccessful gave her place to another called up 
from the crowd below. Even those who were 
not chosen enjoyed the games because of the 
pleasure of sitting in the king’s court and watch 
ing the games on a festival occasion. After all 
the Knights were provided with partners, the 
King and Queen led the Grand March to the 
music of the Coronation March played on the 
victrola. 

The Thanksgiving Day program created a good 
deal of interest. A prize was offered to the 
child writing the best story about the first Thanks- 
giving Day and the prize winning story was told 
before the prize was awarded. The Christmas 
program centered interest around a small Christ- 
mas tree and possibly some of the Old English 
costumes which were used. In connection with the 
“Book Week” at the library, a book exhibit 
was held. The assistant librarian told what 
stories were to be found in the books and an- 
nounced that they could be secured from the 
desk. 

The program with stories used for three months 
is as follows: 

The Little Red Hen 

Grandfather’s Penny 

How Arthur Proved His King- 
ship 

Pied Piper (with colored slides) 

Half Chick 

The Stone Cutter 

The Toad 

The Winning of the Queen 

The Bee, the Harp, the Mouse, 
and the Bum Clock 

Columbus Story 

The Tinder Box 

How the Round Table Was Es- 
tablished 

The Knights’ Tournament 

The Story of Fairyfoot 

Hereafterthis 

Three Knights of 
Table 


the Round 
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The Department of Planning, Parks and Recreation of Syracuse,{N. Y., conducts dances for American groups in } 
the Fifth Street School Social Center. 


Dancing under Church 
Auspices 


The Social Service Department of the Congre- 
gational Church recently carried on an investiga- 
tion which would enable it to answer the question, 
“Does the experience of the churches which have 
been making dancing a part of their social pro- 
gram justify its further extension by the churches 
which have not, up to this time, been holding 
dances under church auspices?” The question- 
naire was sent to churches where dancing has 
been permitted and also to a number of churches 
where dancing has not been a part of the social 
life of the church 

[t was found that the churches which have most 
successfully made use of the dance are those lo- 
cated in down town, apartment or boarding house 
districts and those serving students or transient 
groups. Most of the churches permitting dan- 

the questionnaire further showed, used the 
parish house, renting outside halls if no parish 
house existed. 

Out of fifty-two replies, thirty-five answered 
athrmatively the question, “Do you consider the 
results obtained justify the extension of social 
dancing among the churches ?” 

Many practical suggestions were offered the 
churches introducing dances for the first time. If 
the neces are to be regular events, a definite 
system of invitations should be used such as the 
Issu f tickets bearing the name of the holder. 


The dancers should be well chaperoned with as 
many fathers and mothers in attendance as pos- 
sible. Social dancing should share its place with 
other forms of amusement such as organized play, 
singing stunts and games. The dances should be- 
gin at a reasonably early hour and close promptly 
not later than eleven o’clock. Young people must 
be enlisted in getting good music. “There is a 
place between the higher classical music and the 
low down jazz and the beat of African tom-toms.” 
Dancing must be surrounded with high standards, 
the young people themselves being given the 
major portion of responsibility in the matter. 
The replies to the questionnaire brought out a 
number of interesting plans and methods in oper- 
ation. One church in Springfield told of conduct- 
ing a series of twelve dances at its community 
house.- Here admission was by season ticket only, 
and all applications for tickets had to be passed 
on by a committee of responsible older people. 
The cost of a season ticket was one dollar, dur- 
ing the past year one hundred and ninety young 
people were delighted to secure the tickets. At 
a church in Rochester, New York, games have 
been successfully substituted for social dancing. 
At the request of the young people, a large party 
was arranged which closed with fifteen minutes 
of dancing. The young men and women were 
asked to study the dancing from the viewpoint of 
democracy, whether it meant wholesome fun for 
all. They were then asked to vote, and dancing 
was practically unanimously voted down. The 
church parties are now run on a large scale with 
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The prize winning yacht in the contest held under the direction of Department of Recreation, Detroit, Michigan. 


mass amusements conducted continuously. Over 
three hundred attend the socials, several of which 
are held during the year in addition to three large 
banquets. 


Craftsmanship on the 
Playground’ 
By 


C. E. BREWER 


Commissioner, Department of Recreation, Detroit, 
Michigan 

Craftsmanship is one of the most important, 
yet often most neglected activities of a recreation 
program. Many believe that craftsmanship ap- 
plies only to the sewing, reed and rafha work 
done by children during the summer months on 
the playground. Yet the adult is a potent factor 
in any recreation system, and craftsmanship ap- 
plies to him as well as to the child. 

The greatest development from craftsmanship 
comes from employing play and the proper use 
of leisure time as a means of development. The 
creative instinct is alive in all of us continually 
"© Paper given at Section Meeting on Craftmanship on the 


Playground, Ninth Re Congress, Atlantic City, N. J., 


October 9-12, 1922 


and should be made the motive for all craftsrmaa- 
ship work done in any recreation center. Crafts- 
manship may be divided into the following 
groups : 

A. Outdoor work of children on the play- 
ground, such as sewing, embroidery, 
raffa and reed work, bead work, bird 
houses, costumes for pageants 

B. Indoor work in a recreation center, such 
as making curtains, interior decorating, 
art and sketch classes, basketry, knitting 
and crocheting, paper flowers 

C. Model Engineering—Model yacht and 
sail boats, radio sets, stage settings, home- 
land exhibits, Meccano and Erector sets 

In developing this work in all its various 
phases, it can readily be seen that its connection 
with the recreational program is not always 
clearly defined. To many it seems to be an edu- 
cational function not properly to be developed 
by a recreation system. Yet these activities are 
avocational rather than vocational in nature, 1. ¢., 
art, science, drama, music, are not primarily for 
entertainment and passing amusement, but are 
hobbies of a more serious nature and must be 
placed in a separate class in order to be developed. 
They do not become hobbies until the school age 
has passed ; consequently, the Board of Education 
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Due to the dislocation 
' civilization, as Joseph Lee expresses it, some- 
thing must be done to give expression to the 
impulses within oneself. 
onsequently, here is an opportunity for a recre- 
ion system; and any recreation system should 
srovide opportunities for the proper use of leisure 
time, to provide that outlet to the hobby which 

any adults have, provided there is no com- 
mercialized opportunity already provided in the 
city. “We should do more than we are doing to 
cultivate the power of expression in music, in art, 


as no connection with it. 


ent-up or restrained 


science and in literature.” 

\rt work, which is another name for crafts- 
manship, must be organized on a separate basis 
Tennis, baseball, 
golf, swimming, are hobbies and require separate 


from other recreational work. 


more serious consideration in relation to our 


( 


on 














go, Illinois 


mass games on the playground. In the same way, 
avocational activities derived from the arts and 
sciences that depend on teaching and educational 
propaganda, demand even 


more separate and 


special consideration. For the study of model 
engineering, dramatic art and handwork, groups 
must be small in order to derive any special bene- 
ht. 

“Does this pay in the recreation system?” is a 
quest 


on immediately raised as the objection to 
It does 
pay, because it not only serves as a means of ex- 
pressing one’s restrained impulses, but also be- 
cause there is more serious thought and consider- 


this work by many recreation workers. 


ation given to craftsmanship than to any other 
recreation activity. More constructive work is 


done because it is the expression of one’s very 


soul in his cherished hobby. 
ticularly to the adult. 


This applies par- 


Some objectors say, “Craftsmanship activities 
are too confining and have no place in a recrea- 
tion program; recreational activities should be 
active, develop strength, and should not be pas- 
sive.” To these the answer can be made that 
change of work or scene is a means of recreation 
to the worker who perhaps is in some specialized 
There is no doubt that the joy of ac- 
complishment, the pleasure of building a model 
boat, or painting a beautiful picture, does more 


work. 


mental, spiritual, and physical good than playing 
a game of playground ball. There is no question 
lungs. Tramping 
around a pond where one is sailing a model yacht 


that singing develops the 
or hiking in the country with a sketch class, 
all have their healthful 
congestion of our 





painting a landscape 
features which cities, the 
speeded specialized work of factory and office, 
do not and cannot give. 

Taking the various classes of craftsmanship, 

we find that they may be divided as follows: 

A. Outdoor work for children on the play- 

ground. This class of work includes: 

1. Sewing and making of bloomers, middies, 
dresses, aprons, sewing bags, bean bags, 
holders 

2. Knitting and crotchet work, such as sweat- 
ers, stockings, caps, bags, mats for hot 
dishes, edging and doilies 

3. Reed and raffia work, such as trays, fruit- 
baskets, vases 

4. Wood work such as bird houses, animals, 


doll furniture, boats, kites, plant sticks. 





Detroit, Michigan. 


There can be no doubt as to the practical 
and beneficial results of such work on the 
summer playgrounds. 
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B. Indoor work (Particularly for adult and 
club work). All the activities mentioned above 
may be conducted indoors as well as outdoors. 
In addition, there are Paint and Sketch Classes, 
Art Club, and the activities of making curtains 
for the community centers, permitting the clubs 
to make and paint the furniture, stencil the wood- 
work and walls, making lamp shades, knitting 
sweaters, shawls, making paper flowers, painting 
and making scenery for dramatic plays, and 
Homeland Exhibits 

{n one of our community centers, several 
clubs painted chairs and tables and made benches 
for the various club rooms. Cushions, flower 
vases, and decorations of various kinds were all 
made to harmonize with the surroundings. Each 
room had its color scheme with the furniture 
painted to match the walls. Stenciled curtains 
made by the clubs gave the finishing touch to the 
rooms. An entire center was decorated at a cost 
of about $45.00 The clubs spent all of their 
meeting time for about ten weeks accomplishing 
this work. This action resulted in an attractive 
community center, provided a useful outlet to 
leisure time, and promoted proper care and re- 
spect for the property. The same plan is being 
carried out in our new community bulding, opened 
last May. 

The Homeland Exhibits should not be omitted 
from this group. These Homeland Exhibits are 
held in Branch Libraries and in the Art Museum. 
Homeland Exhibits of the arts and crafts of 
Polish, French, Belgium, Greek, Italian, Czecho- 
Slovak, Norwegian, Danish, Swedish, Armenian, 
Jewish, and Bulgarian peoples have already been 
held. At these exhibits the people of that nation 
exhibit the various things they have brought 
from the “Old Counts Under the auspices of 
the Department of Recreation, committees of that 
nationality holding the exhibit are organized. 
These committees have general charge of the ex- 
hibit and arrange the program at which the native 
songs and dances are given and speeches are 
made in both the native and English language. 
These exhibits usually last two weeks and are 
visited by large numbers of people. They tend 
to promote a better understanding of art and 
crafts between the American and the foreigner. 
They revive an interest on the part of the for- 
eigner himself in crafts of his own race and are 
an education to all who see the exhibit. The 


Jews now have an annual exhibit and are pre- 
paring to teach the arts and crafts in their pri- 
vate schools. 

Art clubs should not be overlooked in this 
work for such clubs give an opportunity to de 
velop self-expression and a means of recreation 
which prove to be of great value to one who can 
not attend an advanced art school. One needs to 
make only one visit to the Department of Rec- 
reation Art and Sketch Clubs in Detroit to be 
convinced that they have a decided place in a 
leisure-time program. 

C. Model Engineering includes the building of 
model boats and yachts, steam and gas engines, 
sail boats, Meccano and Erector Sets. You 
would be surprised at the talent which is latent 
in every community. Last year a model boat ex- 
hibit was held in the library lobby, which re- 
sulted in the organization of an Adult Model 
Yacht Club of sixty men who, in turn, volun- 
teered to teach juniors how to build and sail their 
model boats. These model boats were made in 
our community centers and in the manual training 
rooms of the Lillibridge School, which were 
opened by the Department of Recreation for this 
purpose. Every other week a race was held for 
the models, which were classed according to the 
number of square inches of canvas they carried. 
This spring we held an exhibit in the Board of 
Commerce, where we had over one hundred ex- 
hibits ranging from steam engines, power and 
sail boats and aeroplanes, to a baked cake model 
of a battle ship. Every exhibit must be made by 
the exhibitor. 

Our Seventh Annual Kite Day was held this 
spring, where prizes were awarded for workman- 
ship, novelty of design, height and other special 
classes. 

Craftsmanship has three fundamental values 

(1) It is relatively inexpensive when compared 
with other concrete results, as it gives expression 
to restrained impulses and real constructive work 
is always performed. 

(2) It develops an appreciation of the finer 
things in life, has extensive results in Americani- 
zation and gives an opportunity for self-expres- 
sion. 

(3) Craftsmanship is a potent factor in a rec- 
reation program, and can be developed by a rec- 
reation system without duplicating the work of 
the schools. 
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Handicraft on Bellville 
Playgrounds® 


By 
.RA B. LEHMAN RECREATION SUPERINTENDENT 
BELLEVILLE, N. J. 


This was the first summer for playgrounds in 
Belleville, so our work in craftsmanship was very 
elementary and, I fear, rather crude in compari- 
son with what you of long established systems 
have worked into. However, it was, I presume, 
typical of the first-year neighborhood playground, 
so I am just going to tell you how we started 
our handwork, what difficulties we met with, and 
some of the results of the summer’s work. 

We had two motives in making our handwork 
classes one of the first major activities. We 
wanted to kill at the outset a notion that pre- 
vailed that playgrounds were for the active, ath- 
letically-inclined children exclusively. Our slogan 
was “a variety of activities for a variety of peo- 
ple.” On the other hand, we hoped to emphasize 
the idea of all-round development, and hence 
started right into making the handwork attractive 
to all the different groups of children. To this 
end we gave considerable publicity to the establish- 
ing of the classes, giving in the local paper a story 
of how such work originated, why it was a legiti- 
mate playground activity, something of what had 
been accomplished in other towns, and the interest 


taken by the children. Then in initiating the 


lasses we capitalized the natural enthusiasm of 
the children to help get equipment up and activi- 
ties started when the grounds were first opened. 


We asked the girls to make such things as the 
beanbags and the baseball bases. We announced 
to the boys that any of them who liked to work 
with tools could help the men put up the equip- 
met On one ground we found that with what 
the boys already knew and such pointers as they 
had picked up, we could dismiss the workmen 
when the heaviest apparatus was up and the boys 
put up the rest. They erected the slides, made 
the volleyball court, put up an awning over the 
sand pit and so on. 

Unfortunately, we were not financially able to 
provide equipment and facilities for. real work- 
benches for the boys this year. With the girls, 
since expensive equipment was not required, it 
was easy to organize classes, using the girls who 
had done the things for the playground as a 


given at Section Meeting on Craftmanship on the 
Playground, Ninth Recreation Congress, Atlantic City, N. J., 
Oct 9-12, 1922 
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nucleus. We started the younger girls on a black 
cat made from an old stocking. This cat was 
funny and not hard to make, and it was some- 
thing for the beginners to learn on. Then they 
made a white bunny with pink eyes and hand- 
some “Grandpa Wiggly-Tail” whiskers. In order 
to bring out the idea that articles should be use- 
ful, it was explained that these little animals 
would be nice Christmas presents for baby brother 
or sister. There always being plenty of baby 
brothers and sisters, an epidemic of black cats 
and white bunnies immediately broke out. About 
this time, another playleader discovered the dish- 
towel sweater. She made herself one, wore it to 
the playground, and another epidemic broke out. 
It proved the means of bringing our athletes into 
the classes. The girls’ baseball team on one 
ground adopted this and black bloomers for their 
uniform, making both and dyeing the sweaters 
right on the ground. Practically the entire girl- 
population of Belleville is now clothed in dish- 
towel sweaters. 

By this time the classes were popular with all 
the girls and the articles made from that time 
on were just what girls would naturally be in- 
terested in. We insisted on only two things: 
that articles made be either distinctively decora 
tive or else useful—both, if possible. 

We tried all during the summer to adhere to 
the plan of making interesting, unique things that 
could be finished fairly quickly. For this rea- 
son, we just touched on basketry and modeling 
in order to give the first taste. 

The classes have also been very popular with 
mothers, for many girls have learned on the play- 
ground to handle needles and thimbles, and en 
joy it, who couldn’t be persuaded to touch them 
at home. One little ten-year-old showed up one 
day with a stocking that had two holes in it and 
demanded to be shown how to darn. She said 
it wasn’t work when she learned on the play 
ground and she guessed she would surprise her 
mother. 

In order to encourage the girls and also to 
afiord publicity, we had two exhibits during the 
summer, one in the library and one in the most 
The proprietor 
of the latter arranged the display himself and 
made it very effective. On the closing day we 
exhibited every article made and gave first and 
second prizes. 


public show window in town. 


We had two difficulties in introducing this 
work which I suppose are common to all neigh- 
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was the lack of 
We had “make- 


shift shade,” of course, but I think having boys 


borhood playgrounds. One 


shade on two of the grounds. 


and girls work out under nice big shady trees 
has more influence on their morale than we real- 
ize. Working under an awning isn’t the same 
thing. As this is the first year we had no pavil- 
ions, we were just “borrowing” the grounds, so 
to speak. 

The other difficulty was that our children were 
poor, and so were we. We were not in a position 
to provide proper equipment, and we had to keep 
the expense down to a minimum for the children. 
As a matter of fact, however, I think that one of 
the most lasting benefits to be derived from handi- 
craft on the fact, 


raison d’etre—may arise from just this fact. It 


playground—in almost its 
seems to me that we should all be careful to avoid 
what might be termed “playground paternalism.” 
Handing out materials and providing complete 
insure a much more 
At the same 


time, we must remember that we are not train- 


equipment will, of course, 
satisfactory technical development. 


ing apprentices, we are providing recreation, and 
that handicraft is justifiable in our field only be- 
cause it is distinctly recreative to many people 
to create, to make things, with their hands. If 
we can, therefore, develop an enthusiasm among 
our children for making something out of noth- 
ing, so to speak—for utilizing that which is at 
hand and which would otherwise be junk, for 
making something useful or beautiful—in other 
words, making a flower dish grow where only a 
potted ham can grew have killed 
several birds with one We have provided 


before -we 
stone 
recreation, we have afforded an outlet for creative 
instinct, we have called attention to that cardinal 
virtue, thrift, and last but not least, we have sug- 
gested to these children that they needn’t go with- 
out things always just because they haven't 
money to go and buy them outright. It may be 
possible to make them for themselves. 


We have 
from this summer’s 
have justified the playgrounds to those parents 
who can’t see just play. This was especially true 
with the Italians. In the second place, it afforded 
us a certain kind of publicity. People want to 
know what is going on on their playgrounds, but 
not many of them will take the trouble to come 
to the grounds to see for themselves unless they 


tangible results 
For one thing, we 


had several very 


work. 





HANDICRAFT ON BELLEVILLE PLAYGROUNDS 


are invited for a special occasion. Handwork 
is something that can be taken to them, as we took 
it, in the form of exhibits. A great many of the 
citizens had their interest in the playgrounds 
aroused just through seeing this work in passing 
The fact that it is concrete and useful appeals 
to them. And this is a form of publicity which, 
judiciously used, will not do the children harm. 
I think that is a point worth considering. An- 
other result we have detected is the beginning of 
discussion of the lack of manual training in the 
public schools. But, of course, the biggest result 
is that we have aroused an enthusiasm among 
our boys and girls for doing something besides 
just playing ball and swinging on swings. And 
at the close of the season we had a most satisfy 
ing demonstration from the boys of what they 
could do even with a little training. The day be 
fore our closing day we had “set the stage” on 
one of the grounds. During the night, a gang 
from across the river in another town had come 
in and practically ruined the stage. Before nine- 
thirty the next morning, the playground boys 
who heard of it had repaired the damage and put 
the grounds to rights again, as a surprise to us. 

We plan for next summer, whether or not we 
are able to have workrooms and technical equip- 
ment, to pursue the work along the line of hob- 
bies. A man in town, for instance, has offered 
to handle a class in photography. A prize will 
be offered for the best playground picture at the 
end of the season. There are a number of boys 
in town whose hobby is woodwork. One of these 
boys is going to make me this winter a miniature 
lay-out of backyard playground equipment. | 
will use this to stimulate the interest in that 
hobby. And so on. 

I think we need not worry about making handi- 
craft popular on the playground and making it 
productive of results, if we are careful not to 
make it superficial and not to let it get stereo- 
typed. You remember, perhaps, what some wise 
man has said: “He who goes about the land 
scattering full-blown roses will be followed the 
next day by their withered petals. But he who 
scatters rose seed will be followed years hence 
by their ever-increasing perfume.” We should 
be sure that what we are doing is really worth 
while, that we are not only entertaining the chil- 
dren but are giving them the chance to learn the 
joy of creating and of making something useful 
and beautiful. 
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A Community-Wide 
Program 


The Middletown, Ohio, Recreation Association 

ports that the cost of maintaining its play- 
cround program in 1922 was six and a half cents 
per day per individual, a decrease of one cent 
per day under last year’s record, though there 
was a larger increase in attendance over 1921. 

Playgrounds are only one of the many phases 
of Middletown’s program. 

For the girls and younger children, clubs were 
organized. The activities engaged in by these 
clubs covered a wide field and comprised drama- 
tics, sewing, coping saw work, doll play, basketry, 
crafts, fancy work, nature study, and bicycle rid- 
ing. Classes in rhythmic, folk and gymnastic 
dancing were also held weekly. 

Special stunt nights were held each week on 
each playground in addition to the regular play- 
ground activities. 

At Mary Og'esby Playground, swimming in 
the lake was one of the most popular activities, 
while at Lakeside Playground, the City Fire De- 
partment gave the children daily shower baths 
from the city water main. 

In the development of the new Armco Park, 
a special glen was set aside for the children and 
called Bunny PMlollow. Every Saturday during 
the summer months was a special children’s day. 
Various activities were carried on and on every 
other Saturday a special program was arranged. 
Bunny Hunt, 
Peanut Day, Hot Dog Day, Balloon Day, Indian 
Day, Safety First Day, Labyrinth Day, and Ice 


These special programs were: 


Cream Day. On the last Bunny Hollow Day, the 
Dramatic Clubs from Lakeside and Sherman 
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Playgrounds gave the fairy plays, Snow White 
and Sleeping Beauty. ‘The attendance on these 
days was from one hundred and fifty to two hun- 
dred and fifty each Saturday. 

The fall and winter program of inter-play- 
ground contests started in October, four teams 
of boys and two teams of girls from each play- 
ground competing each week. One hundred and 
eighty children took part in these contests, the 
enthusiasm and spirit being of the finest, while 
the competition was keen and clean. The activi- 
ties involved in these contests were: Boys—Vol- 
ley ball, basketball, playground ball. Girls—new- 
comb ball, captain ball, and liberty bat ball. 

The usual story hour was conducted at the 
Library every Thursday afternoon from Septem- 
ber Ist to May ist. During the summer months, 
a weekly story hour was conducted on each of 
the three playgrounds. 

Upon request of the Park Commissioners, the 
Association took over the management of the 
baseball park north of the city. Rules and regu- 
lations were adopted for its use. 

City and county tennis tournaments were held 
during the year. 

A gymnasium class for women is held weekly 
in the club rooms of the Armco Association. 

Special community activities in which the Rec- 
reation Association functioned were: 

Conducted a children’s playground for National 
Armco Day and the Labor Day Picnic. 

Conducted the athletic contests and _ folk 
dances for the colored citizen’s celebrations of 
Emancipation Day. 

A city-wide Hallowe'en Party 

Playground Easter Egg Hunt 


Playground Kite day 











Smoking the Pipe of Peace on Bunny Hollow Day 
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A June Festival Program 


By 
FRANCES HAIRE 


The following program which was used in 
organizing playgro for Clearfeld, Pennsyl- 
vania, is suggestive of games and dances for use 
in a park or grassy plac 


For all the musi numbers and dances, the 


Victor records were used to good advantage. 
The machine was the la! OF horn school type, and 
the sound carried successfully to the five hundred 


or more persons gathered to witness the event. 


The four hundred children who took part were 


divided into play groups, each in charge of a 
play leader who, in instance, was one of the 
teachers. Before their part in the performance, 
they were seated around the oval roped off for 


the playing space where they could watch the 
fun. Each play group was in white ‘Sunday 


] 


Best,” with a colored crepe paper sash or other 


decoration, a different color scheme being used 
for every unit. 

The children taking part in the folk dances 
wore national costumes. Miss Summertime and 
her maids-in-waiting were in fluffy white tarle- 
tan dresses with hats to match. Miss Summer- 
time had a long train which was carried by two 
tiny train bearers. Preceding the court came the 
two heralds with gold trumpets. 

Following the entry and seating of Miss Sum- 
mertime and her court, the following program 
took place: 

(A stately, slow mari 
entrance number. ) 


h was played for the 


May Pole Dance by the ladies of Miss Summer 
time’s Court. Record—English May Pol: 
Dance. 


The Spirit of Play enters with her followers— 
Joy, Happiness, Sunshine, and Laughter. She 
dances a solo dance. The record used here 1: 
Pizzacatti, from Sylvia, by Delibes. 

After this, her followers dance a pantomine 
dance with balloons, the record used being 
Valse Lente. 


The following games were played by twe 
groups of children: 
Old Buzzard and My Son John 
Rabbit's Nest and Garden Scamp 


Clapping Dance—record the same 


Folk Dance—in custume—Irish Jig 
Record—Irish Washerwoman 


Game demonstration by two groups as follows: 
Frog in the Meadows and Looby-Loo—trecord 
same Overhead Relay and Red Rover 


Folk Dance—in costume—French Reel 
Record—French Reel 
A game demonstration as follows: 

Corner Spry; Dodge Ball; Handkerchief Relay, 
Snatch the Handkerchief 


Folk Dance—in costume—lItalian Tarantella 
Record—7 artantella 

Singing Games ; Jump Jim Crow; Pig in the Par- 
lor 

Folk Dance—in costume—Old Fashioned Square 
Dance 

Record—Turkey in the Straw 

















Mexican youths of Tres’ Marias constructed this volantin atter the model brought here for demon- 
stration purposes by the Campaza en Favor de la Familia Campesina 
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Some of the crowd attending the demonstration of the Family Welfare Campaign conducted 
by the Mexican Department of Agriculture. 


A Playground on Wheels 


Py 


HELEN BowyYER 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, MEXICO 


The Mexican Department of Agriculture is so 
fortunate as to have at its head a man with a 
very deep appreciation of the part which human 
values must play in the upbuilding of the material 
welfare of his country. “The strategic point 
in any program for the permanent improvement 
yf agriculture,” said Senor de Negri in a recent 
» sought in the country home. 
1 girls find there the comfort, 
companionship, and legitimate recreation which 
youth demands and which it believes the city 
offers, the brightest, most energetic, and most 


interview, “must |! 


Unless the boys a 


enterprising of our young people will inevitably 
turn their backs upon the soil and leave the most 
mportant industry of the Republic in the hands 
the duller, the less progressive, and the less 
resourceful.” 
\s a first step in the averting of this disaster. 
the Department has organized a Family Welfare 


Exposition which is touring the villages along the 
railroads of the Central States in two cars 
equipped for the purpose by special order of the 
P lent of the Republic. Among its most im- 
portant features is an excellent set of playground 
apparatus which is set up at each station within 
an hour of the arrival of the train. Mexican 
villages ordinarily lie at some distance from the 
station, but as rapidly as possible word is sent 
to the hamlets within a radius of several 


and during the four or five days the Expo- 


J] sition remains the 
| swings, sliding board, 
overhead ladders, and 
flying machine are in 
active, joyous service. 
“If Mexico is to have 
strong and happy citi- 
zens tomorrow,” reads 
one of the posters in 
the Exhibit car, “see 
to it that she has hap- 
py children today.” 
And the happiness of 
the little 
over the new and here 


( Onl pe SUNOS 


tofore unimagined de- 
light of an organized 


playground is so great 


that it becomes a tragedy when, at the end of a few 
days, the equipment must be piled up and packed 


in the departing cars. 














During the Child Welfare Campaign under the direction of 
the Mexican Department of Agriculture this crowd was 
entertained with a phonograph concert prior to the dem- 
onstration of children’s games 







































Athletics for the Girls and Women 
of America 


For a long time there has been a growing 
feeling on the part of many of the leaders of 
the physical education and recreation movements 
that the girls and women of America were not 
having a “square deal’ in their athletic life. 
Not only was there an absence of the play tradi- 
tions and standards which through many years 
had been built up around athletics for boys and 
men, but there were, many believed, a lack of 
appreciation and knowledge of the dangers which 
are associated with certain forms of athletics, a 
lamentable failure to safeguard the physical and 
even moral well-being of the girls of the country 
in their athletic contests and an unconscious, but 
none the less serious, evasion of responsibility 
toward the problem on the part of the women 
of the country in whose hands the solution of 
the difficulties might reasonably be expected to 
rest. 


SoME OF THE PROBLEMS 


Why is it, the directors of physical education 
and recreation workers began to ask themselves, 
that to so large a degree athletic directors, 
coaches and officials in charge of girls’ athletics 
are men rather than women? Had enough at- 
tention been paid to the training and qualification 
of athletic coaches in girls’ activities? How has 
it come about that so little information was avail- 
able on the physical effect of certain sports on 
girls? How may physical education and sports 
be made to function more effectively in charac- 
ter building? Is there sufficient recognition 
of the limitations of women and girls in athlet- 
ics? Are matters relating to ideals and stan- 
dards emphasized as they should be? How is 
exploitation to be avoided and a wholesome pro- 
gram of athletics encouraged which will do away 
with the evils of undesirable publicity in girls’ 
athletics and in over-emphasis on star perform- 


ances instead of team play? 


THE WASHINGTON CONFERENCE 


These and many other problems confronted 
the group of men and women engaged in physi- 
cal education for girls who, at the suggestion 
of the National Amateur Athletic Federation, 
were called together in Washington on April 
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6 and 7 by Mrs. Herbert Hoover, one of the 
vice-presidents of the Association. Here direc- 
tors of physical education in colleges and normal 
schools, in public and private schools, and repre- 
sentatives of public and private agencies in whose 
programs the physical activities for girls play 
a part, informally discussed their mutual prob- 
lems and sought together to plan the course of 
action and to set the standards which would be 
most constructive and forward looking. 


A PLAN OF ORGANIZATION 


Some plan of organization, it was felt, must 
be devised which would make possible a proper 
emphasis on girls’ athletics and provide the 
means for further study conference and definite 
action. The committee on organization, of 
which Miss Blanche Trilling, Director of Physi- 
cal Education for women at the University of 
Wisconsin, was chairman, worked on this prob- 
lem; and their report which was adopted by the 
conference as a whole was an important feature 
of the conference. The report, as it was adopted, 
follows: 

“Whereas, we believe that we are in the early 
stages of a great advancement in athletics for 
girls and women which is destined to be of in- 
calculable value for vigor, health, and character- 
training of girls and women as citizens and of 
future mothers, or of great possibilities for 
harm; and we believe that the program of ath- 
letics for the welfare, health, and education of 
women depends upon the women experts on 
girls’ and women’s athletics organizing them- 
selves as a deliberating and administrative body 
to deal with the special problems of athletics 
for girls and women; whereas we believe that 
there must be an organization concerned with 
the national problem in athletics common to both 
boys and girls and men and women: 

“Therefore, be it resolved, 

“First, that there shall be a special organiza 
tion of women to stand as a deliberating, investi 
gating, legislating, promoting, advising, and final 
ly controlling body on the special problems of 
athletics for girls and women; and 

“Second, that the National Amateur Athletic 
Federation shall be considered the inclusive body 
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concerned with the national problems and all 
problems of deliberation, investigation, legisla- 
tion, promotion, and control in athletics which 
are common to both sexes. 

“Be it further resolved that the chairman of 
this conference shall, with the authority of the 
Board of Governors of the N. A. A. F. and 
the written suggestion of each member of this 
conference appoint a commission of not less than 
seven women which shall stand under the author- 
ity of the N. A. A. F. as the deliberating, inves- 
tigating, legislating, promoting, advising, and 
finally controlling body on women’s athletics for 
the next year, or until such time as the Commis- 
sion can perform two special functions, as fol- 
lows: 

“First, to work out with the officials of the 
N. A. A. F. the detailed organization of the 
N. A. A. F. in dealing with the national or com- 
mon problems in athletics as they apply to both 
girls and boys and men and women; and 

“Second, the organization of the 
special women’s organization as a part of the 
N. A. A. F. 


“Be it further resolved, 


detailed 


“First, that the Commission shall strive to 
formulate a special organization on girls’ and 
women’s athletics which shall give the oppor- 
tunity to bring together in the federation repre- 
sentatives of all social groups of girls and women, 
and all agencies concerned with the athletic 
activities of girls and women. 

“Second, that the Commission in conference 
with the officials of the N. A. A. F. shall formu- 
late a relationship according to the following 
terms: 


f a joint executive board 
ymposed of men and women, the women mem- 


“a. The creation « 


bers to be selected by women. 


“b. That the special athletic and _ physical 
problems of girls and women shall be the func- 
tion of the special organization of women. 

“c. That there shall be appointed a special 
executive secretary, who is a woman, qualified 
and authorized to promote and direct the wo- 


men’s program.” 


Blanch M. Trilling, Chairman 
J. Anna Norris 
Helen McKinstry 
Helen Frost 
E. Dana Caulkins 
Committee on Organization 


AN ATHLETIC CREED 


However important the question of providing 
the machinery through which cooperation may 
be extended and experiments conducted, equally 
vital, it was believed, was the need of a creed— 
a “confession of faith’— which would clearly 
define the beliefs and purposes of the group 
present. A Resolutions Committee, of which 
Dr. Anna Norris, Director of Physical Educa- 
tion at the University of Minnesota, was chair- 
man, was appointed to draw up resolutions. 
The following resolutions were presented and 
adopted by the group. 

1. “Resolved: That it be noted that the term 
athletics as used in this conference has often 
included the problems connected with all types 
of non-competitive as well as competitive physical 
activities for girls and women. 

“WHEREAS, the period of childhood and youth 
is the period of growth in all bodily structures, 
and 

“WHEREAS, a satisfactory growth during this 
period depends upon a large amount of vigorous 
physical exercise, and 

“WHEREAS, the strength, endurance, efficiency, 
and vitality of maturity will depend in very large 
degree upon the amount of vigorous physical 
exercise in childhood and youth, and 

“\WWHEREAS, normal, wholesome, happy, mental 
and emotional maturity depends in large part 
upon joyous, natural, safeguarded big muscle 
activity in childhood and in youth, 

2. “Be It Therefore Resolved, that vigorous, 
active, happy, big muscle activity be liberally 
provided and maintained and carefully guided 
for every girl and boy, and 

“That all governments, village, county, state, 
and national, establish and support adequate op- 
portunities for a universal physical education 
that will assist in the preparation of our boys and 
girls for the duties, opportunities and joys of 
citizenship and of life as a whole; 

3. “Resolved, that there be greater concentra- 
tion and study on the problems and program of 
physical activities for the pre-pubescent as well 
as for the adolescent girl. 

4. “Resolved, in order to develop those qualities 
which shall fit girls and women to perform their 
functions as citizens 

(a) “That their athletics be conducted with 
that end definitely in view and be protected from 
exploitation for the enjoyment of the spectator 
or for the athletic reputation or commercial 
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advantage of any other organization. 
(b) “That schoo ind other organizations 

shall stress enjoyment of the sport and develop- 

ment of sportsmanship and minimize the em- 


phasis which is at present laid upon individual 
accomplishment and the winning of champion- 
ships. 

5. “Resolved, that for any given group we ap- 
prove and recommend such selection and ad- 


ministration of athletic activities as makes 


participation possible for all, and strongly con- 
demn the sacrifice of this object for intensive 
training (even though physiologically sound) of 
the few. 

“WHEREAS, a rugged, national vitality and a 


high level of public health are the most important 
resources of a people 
6. “Resolved, that 


charge of women and girls in 


1) competent women be 
put in immediate 
their athletic activities even where the admin- 
istrative supervision may be under the direction 
of men; 

(b) “We look toward the establishment of a 
future policy that shall place the administration 
as well as teaching and coaching of girls and 
women in the hands of carefully trained and 
properly qualified women 
7. “Be It Therefore Resolved, that the teacher 
training school, the colleges, the professional 
schools, and the universities of the United States 
make curricular and administrative provisions 
that will emphasize 

1. “Knowledge of the basic facts of cause 
and effect in hygiene that will lead to the 
formation of discriminating judgments in mat- 


ters of health; 

2. “Habits of periodical examination and a 
demand for scientific health service, and 

3. “Habits of vigorous developmental rec- 
reation 

“To this end we recommend that 


a. “Adequate instruction in physical and 
health education be included in the profes- 
sional preparation of all elementary and sec- 
ondary school teachers ; 

b. “Suitable instruction in physical and 
health education be included in the training of 
volunteer leaders in organized recreation pro- 
grams ; 

c. “Definite formulation of the highest 
modern standards of professional education 
for the teachers and supervisors of physical 
education and recreation, and the provision of 


adequate opportunity for the securing of such 

education. 

8. “Resolved, that in order to maintain and 
build health thorough and repeated medical ex- 
aminations are necessary. 

9. “Resolved, since we recognize that certain 
anatomical and physiological conditions may oc- 
casion temporary unfitness for vigorous athletics, 
therefore effective safeguards should be main- 
tained. 

10. ‘““WHEREAS, we believe that the motivation 
of competitors in athletic activities should be that 
of play for play’s sake, and 

“WHEREAS, we believe that the awarding of 
valuable prizes is detrimental to this objective, 

“Be It Resolved, that all awards granted for 
athletic achievement be restricted to those things 
which are symbolical and which have the least 
possible intrinsic value. 

“Resolved, that suitable costumes for universal 
use be adopted for the various athletic activities. 

“WHEREAS, we believe that the type of pub- 
licity which may be given to athletics for women 
and girls may have a vital influence both upon 
the individual competitors and upon the future 
developments of the activity. 

12. “Be It Resolved, that all publicity be of 
such a character as to stress the sport and not 
the individual or group competitors. 

“WHEREAS, certain international competitions 
for women and girls have already been held, and 

“WHEREAS, we believe that the participation 
of American women and girls in these compe- 
titions was inopportune, 

13. “Be It Resolved, that it is the sense of 
this conference that in the future such compe- 
titions, if any, be organized and controlled by 
the national organization set up as a result of this 
conference. 

14. “Resolved, that committees be appointed 
for study and report on the following problems: 

a. “Tests for motor and organic efficiency ; 

b. “The formulation of a program of physical 
activities adapted to various groups; 

c. “The relation of athletics to the health of 
pre-pubescent and post-pubescent girls; 

d. “Scientific investigation as to anatomical, 
physiological and emotional limitations and pos- 
sibilities of girls and women in athletics, and a 
careful keeping of records in order that results 
may be determined. 

15. “Resolved, that the sincere and hearty 

(Continued on page 122) 
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Safety, Service and Durability 


are Exemplified in the Medart Giant Stride 





ACH piece of MEDART Playground Apparatus has some 

outstanding features in design and construction which 

make for greater Safety, greater Service and greater 
Durability. For example, in the MEDART Giant Stride, the 
most important feature is the head-piece. It is made with a 
double set of ball bearings—25 balls at the top and 13 below. 
This construction allows it to turn smoothly without friction— 
resists wear—and equalizes the strain no matter from what 
angle applied. 











Twenty-five ball bearings at top 
and thirteen below afford a fric- 
tionless, indestructible bearing. 





PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT: 





As a consequence of such features of recognized superiority, MEDART 
Equipment has been, for 50 years, the first choice of civic officials, physical 
directors, school boards, and others entrusted with the purchase of play- 
grourd apparatus. MBDART prices are much lower than you would expect 
for apparatus of such outstanding merit 


Send for Catalog “M-33” 


It illustrates the full line of Medart Playground Equipment 
Also contains information on playground planning, based on 
our long experience in this work. This catalog sent free on 
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request. 
| FRED MEDART MFG. CO. 
me pt yo a hy ad Potomac & DeKalb Sts. St. Louis, Mo. 


an be substituted at slight addi- 
tional cost. 





Also Manufacturers of Steel Lockers. Catalog on Request. 
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Quick, safe seating 
when and where needed 


Knockdown Bleachers are suitable 
for temporary or permanent seats, out- 
doors or in—no injury to lawn or floors. 
They are strongly built from sound lum- 
ber, thoroughly ironed and braced. The 
heavier the crowd the more rigidly they 
stand. Built to endure the wildest crowds. 


Knockdown Bleachers come in sec- 
tions 14 ft. long, 3 to 15 tiers high, lumber 
painted onecoat. Will last for many years, 
See construction in panels below. Notice 
how the clothing of spectators is protected 
by placing the foot-boards lower than the 
seat-boards. 


Every civic, industrial or educa- 
tional institution should have a supply of 
Knockdown Bleachers. They pay for 
themselves in extra seating at pay events. 
Used by scores of universities, schools, 
large and small,‘ baseball leagues, athletic 
clubs, ‘“‘Y’s” and “Y. W’s,” from Boston 
to Seattle. 


Write for prices and complete description. 


LEAVITT MANUFACTURING CO. 
363 Griggs St Urbana, IIl 


Up for a day 
or 


REG.U.S. PAT OFF 


OCKDOW 


TRADE MARK 


BLEACHERS 
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RECREATION IN THE PARKS 














Recreation in Parks 
(Continued from page 93) 


Every face was cheerful and every man, woman 
and child looked well. 

The National Parks have set a new fashion. 
The States are taking it up. Right here in this 
eastern country where we think we have achieved 
the ultimate in cities, there has been developed 
an Inter-State Park whose hospitable host enter- 
tains more visitors each year than all the national 
parks put together. 


How Pennsylvania Aids 
(Continued from page 98) 


an early and tangible indication of progress to- 
wards ultimate satisfactory completion, will be 
sustained and even further aroused and the ac- 
quisition of additional funds for continued de- 
velopment will be simplified. 

Through its services the bureau has been en- 
abled to demonstrate by example the value of 
good design and has been instrumental in setting 
a visible standard which has acted as a stimulus 
in arousing public interest to an appreciation of 
the needs and possibilities of a broad recreational 
program. 


A City Plan for Study 


(Continued from page 160) 


made a large number of friends for the plan. 

Another way in which the idea is brought be- 
fore the public is through the work of the voca- 
tional school printing plant which is printing the 
cuts used in the report on large sheets which will 
be mounted. These exhibits will be distributed 
to the various schools so that each building will 
be given a complete permanent city planning ex- 
hibit. It is planned to provide every civic orgat- 
ization in the city with one of these exhibits also. 
The plan may also be used for exhibition purposes 
at the national conventions and meetings. 

The result of turning out 250 or 300 every six 
months who thoroughly understand the recom- 
mendations in the city plan will be of great bene- 
fit to the city. 
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HIKING AND 


«ght. 4 ° ° 

Hiking and Trail Making 
(Continued from page 99) 

munity, advertise the meetings, place, time of 

Include as many points 

Do not walk 

) fast, give the older citizens an opportunity to 


, and special features. 
historical interest as possible. 
rticipate. Try particularly to include a large 
mber of business people.” 

n Reading, the Superintendent issues a week- 
illetin which serves to keep all members in 
h with the routes of all hikes for the month, 

| 


the name of the 


~ it a 


Nature Guide together 
the speakers for each hike. The club meets 
1 given point each Saturday at two p. m. and 
until six, covering from six to ten miles. 
There 

two ten-minute rest periods at which time 
someone versed in hiking, birds, history or out- 
| a talk and games are played. 
Some days hot dog roasts are made possible 
local firms. Often- 
times hikes are made to the hospitals, the mem- 
bers taking books, magazines, fruit, and some- 


NikKeS 


There are no charges for membership. 


r life gives 


through contributions of 


times giving an entertainment for the patients. 

In the summer, twilight hikes are held, starting 
at four p. m. Lunches are taken and all return 
at twilight. Sometimes the recreation superin- 
tendent runs his car out into the woods, hangs 
up a moving picture screen, and from the power 
generated by his car projects educational, his- 
torical, industrial and scenic pictures. During 
intermission a portable tower is raised and radio 
concerts are alternated with the pictures. At 
ther times the members are divided into two 
groups, one termed the Foxes and the other, the 
i ds. The Foxes are given ten minutes’ start, 


( 


rubbing phosphorus on the trees and flashing their 
lights at intervals, the Hounds trailing their prey. 
\ll come home after the catch, tired but happy. 


The Danish Experiment 
Continued from page 88) 


wise use of leisure for citizenship 


an ritual growth. The Folk Colleges seem 
to rate spiritual power and dynamic. That 
is, 1 essential spiritual power for a nation 
col hrough the cGmmon participation in 
con nity life and the various forms of play. 
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May we show 


you this new 


ORONA\ 


The Personal Writing Machine 


There is no obligation—just mail 
the coupon and one of our demon- 
strators will gladly bring a machine 
to you for inspection. 


Whether you are one who has never 
tried personal typing, or an expert 
from the ranks of Corona’s half mil- 
lion users, you will want to try this 
new Corona with your own hands, and 
see what an advance has been made in 
portable typewriter designing. 


The price remains the same, $50. 
| CORONA TYPEWRITER CO., Inc. 
119 Main Street, Groton, N. Y. 


Please mail this coupon today. 


ll enn nn nnn nn nnn 


CORONA TYPEWRITER, CC., Inc., 
119 Main Street, Groton, N. Y. 


[ Without obligation I should appreciate the 
opportunity to examine the New Corona. 


[ ] Please send booklet on the New Corona. 
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This Little Chap 
Will Thank You 


for “OVERSIZE” Playground Ap- 
paratus. You know what we mean 
by Oversize—Everything made bet- 
ter than demanded—stronger than 
usually thought necessary—assuring 
a satisfaction greater than expected. 
Oversize means Safety—permanent 
safety. The little folks have put 
their trust in us, and we shall con- 
tinue to justify that confidence. 
Good enough will not do—it must 
be Best. Let us work with you on 
your plans. 


-baliing ¥ALtod, 


Recreation Engineers 


Chicopee, Mass. 
*‘ First it was the Base Ball only; 
Now we cover the World of Sport’’ 
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ATHLETICS FOR WOMEN 


Athletics for Women and 
Girls 


(Continued from page 118) 


thanks of the members of this conference on 
athletics and physical recreation be extended 

a. “To the National Amateur Athletic Feder 
ation for its suggestion that this conference b: 
called ; and 

b. “To Mrs. Herbert Hoover for her vision 
and devotion in organizing this conference and 
in making possible the vitally significant achieve- 
ment of coordination of the various agencies 
for women’s athletics. 

16. “Resolved, that the National Amateur 
Federation be requested to publish these resolu- 
tions and to distribute them 

a. “To all members of this conference; 

b. “To all present members of the National 
Amateur Athletic Federation. 

c. “To the Associated Press. 

d. “To the American Physical Education As- 
sociation, with the request that they be copied 
and distributed to all members of the Springfield 
convention.” 


THE SPRINGFIELD CONFERENCE 


The Washington Conference, with the keen 
interest it aroused, was a fitting prelude to the 
meeting of the committee on Women’s Athletics 
of the American Physical Education Association 
which held its Thirtieth Annual Convention at 
Springfield, Mass., April 11-14, and gave a de- 
cided impetus to the work of the committee. 
This committee, organized in 1917 with Miss 
Elizabeth Burchenal as chairman, through sub 
committees on basketball and hockey, has done 
difficult pioneering work in gathering data on 
these two games, formulating rules and stand- 
ards, and issuing the general handbooks on 
basketball and hockey which are recognized as 
the official rules for these sports. Following the 
war, a sub committee on swimming was ap- 
pointed to undertake the task of setting up a 
series of progressive swimming texts. In 1921 
Miss Blanche Trilling became chairman of the 
general committee and two additional sub com- 
mittees were created on soccer and track and 
field. The chairman of the sub committees now 
associated with the committees on Women’s 
Athletics are as follows: hockey, Miss Cynthia 
Wesson, Department of Physical Education, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin; swimming, Miss Eleanor 
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A COMMUNITY-WIDE PROGRAM 


eming; basketball, Miss Florence Alden, De- 
irtment of Physical Education for Women, 
niversity of Oregon; soccer for girls, Miss 
felen Frost, Instructor in Physical Education, 
achers College, New York City; field and 
ack, Miss Katherine Sibley, Director of Physi- 

Education for Women, University of Syra- 

s]e. 

\t the meeting of the committee on Women’s 
\thletics held in connection with the Springfield 
onvention, the reports of these subcommittees 
were submitted and discussed at length, together 
with many of the problems relating to athletics 

yr women and girls which had aroused so much 
nterest at the Washington conference. 


FIELD AND TRACK EvENTS 


The report of the committee on Field and 
‘rack aroused especially keen interest and much 
discussion. The necessity for medical examina- 
tions; the determination of events suitable for 
girls; the desirability of adapting for the use of 
girls many of the rules for men’s athletics by 
which girls’ contests have been conducted; the 
best means of eliminating the undesirable fea- 
tures of track meets—all were presented as sub- 
jects for further study and experimentation be- 
fore definite standards could be set for track 
and field events. It was accordingly determined 
during the next year to conduct experiments in 
colleges, elementary schools and high schools 
which would supplement the work which the sub- 
ommittees had already done and give a basis 
for decision regarding standards and programs. 
Certain cities were selected where experiments 
might go on under the best auspices. Meanwhile, 

meet the demand from all parts of the coun- 

for help in solving immediate problems in 
track and field meets, the committee presented 
1 provisional program of suggested events which 
be published, together with the reports of 
subcommittees on swimming and soccer, in 
in official handbook to be edited by Miss Eliza- 
Burchenal and published by Spalding 
thers. This handbook will also contain the 
policies and resolutions adopted by the com- 
mittee on Women’s Athletics, subject matter 
mon to all sports and a number of special 


articles. It is the hope of the committee that 
the rules and regulations suggested for field and 
track events will be recognized as experimental 


and provisional and merely as the means of meet- 
ing an immediate and emergent need. Criticisms, 
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KELLOGG SCHOOL 


PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 


BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 


Qualified directors of physical 
training are in big demand. 
Here is an attractive, un- 
crowded field for young wom- 
en. Standard three year 
course, including Summer 
Camp Courses, thoroughly 
prepare you for all work; af- 
fording splendid opportunities 
for self-development. The 
school is affiliated with the 
famous Battle Creek Sanita- 
rium, with all its superb 
facilities and equipment; its 
delightful atmosphere. High 
School diploma or its equiva- 
lent required for entrance. 
Write for illustrated an- 
nouncement. 


Address the Dean 
Desk 923, Battle Creek, Michigan 
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New Edition 


PARTIES 
AND STUNTS 


Do not hunt through sev- 
eral books for party games. 


AROUND Here are programs for 
whole evenings, from in- 

THE YEAR vitations to refreshments | 
for general parties and 
for special holiday parties. 
$1.00 In addition, stunts are de- 
scribed which turn a dull 
By social evening into “better 


than a party.” 


Era Betzner 


THE WOMANS PRESS 
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The Illinois Central Railroad wants the best. 
It bought EVERWEAR ALL STEEL PLAY- 
GROUND APPARATUS when equipping its 
Park at Martin, Tennessee. 


The EVERWEAR features which instantly 
appeal are SAFETY, DURABILITY, SIM- 
PLICITY, GOOD CLEAN LOOKS, PLAY 
POSSIBILITIES and LOW ULTIMATE 
COST. 


Get acquainted with ‘““EVERWEAR’”’ 
WRITE FOR CATALOG 


The Everwear Manufacturing Co. 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, U.S.A. 


Please refer your inquiry to Dept. ‘‘L’’ 








suggestions and information are invited in the 
questionnaire which will be published in con- 
nection with the handbook. 


INTER AND INTRA INSTITUTIONAL COMPETITIONS 


Much interest centered around the discussion 
of inter and intra institutional competition in 
which, it was felt, further study is necessary. 
To give expression, however, to the feeling of 
the committee on Women’s Athletics on the sub- 
ject, a committee of which Miss Burchenal served 
as chairman was appointed to draw up a state- 
ment. The resolutions presented by this com 
mittee were enthusiastically adopted by the 
General Committee. 

In presenting its reports, the committee called 
special attention to numbers 4, 5, 6, 10, 11 and 
12 of the resolutions adopted by the Washington 
Conference and recommended that the commit- 
Athletics themselves 
familiar with the complete set of resolutions, take 
active steps to see that they are applied to girls’ 
athletics and use every opportunity to bring them 
to public attention. 
lows: 


tee on Women’s make 


The resolutions are as fol- 


WHEREAS, we endorse these resolutions, and 

WHEREAS, we believe them to express the 
fundamental policies upon which any competi- 
tion in athletics for girls and women should be 
based, 

1. Be It Therefore Resolved, that no consider- 
ation of Inter-institutional athletics is warranted 
unless 

a. The school or institution has provided 
opportunity for every girl to have a full sea- 
son’s program of all around athletic activities 
of the type approved by this committee. 

b. Every girl in the school or institution 
(not merely the proposed contestants) actively 
participates in a full season of such activities 
and takes part in a series of games within the 
school institution. 

c. These activities are conducted under the 
immediate leadership of properly trained wo- 
men instructors who have the educational value 
of the game in mind rather than winning. 

2. Resolved, that in cases where 

The above conditions obtain and proper re- 
sponsible authorities (preferably women) deem 
it desirable educationally and socially to hold 
inter-institutional competitions the following re- 
quirements are observed: 


a. Medical examination for all participants. 
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5 
b. No gate money. 
c. Admission only by invitation of the vari- MURDOCK 
us schools or institutions taking part, in order OUTDOOR BUBBLE FONT 
iat participants may not be exploited. Petechet 


d. No publicity other than that which 

tresses only the sport and not the individual 
group competitors. 

e. Only properly trained women instructors 

nd officials in charge. 

our committee was unable in the short time 

ilable to prepare further recommendations 

r presentation at this meeting or for the proper 
elaboration of these here presented, but among 
other matters which they desire to emphasize and 
for which they wish further time are: 

|. The undesirability of traveling away from 
the home town or community to take part in 
competitions, especially in the case of girls below 
adult age. 

2. The necessity of limiting the number of 
games. 

3. Desirability of working out some type of 
meet which 

a. Is an incident of the general program of 
athletics for all. 

b. Is a logical combination of a season’s 
program. 

c. Is not confined to one type or activity. 

+. The desirability of working out a program 
of activities in which the competing unit is a 
group and not an individual. 

Finally, the committee does not wish it to be 
inferred from these recommendations that it is 
advocating or attempting to promote a policy of 
inter-institutional games. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Elizabeth Burchenal, Chairman, 
2790 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Margaret Burns 

Margaret McKee 

Leslie Sawtelle 


\ SIGNIFICANT Stock TAKING 


The conferences at Washington and Spring- 
held are significant as marking the creating of a 
new rit of responsibility on the part of the 
women who are trained in physical education and 
wh leaders of the physical activities of the 
girls 1 women of the country. Much con- 
stru action may be expected as a result of 
the st of these groups and from the stand- 
ards programs which, after careful experi- 
ment they will set up. 
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The only out- 
door Drinking 
Fountain _ that 
works day after 
day, year in 
and year out. 


FOOL 
PROOF 
Either vertical 
bubble or slight 
angle stream. 
Will Not Freeze 
and Burst. 


Write tor Booklet 
“What an Out- 
door Drinkin 
Fountain Shoul 
Be.”’ 





The Murdock Mfg. & Supply Co. 


** The Original Hydrant House ’’ 
422 Plum St., Cincinnati, Ohio 


Makers of Anti-Freezing Water Service Devices since 1853 











Special Combination Offer 


THE PROGRESSIVE TEACHER is now in its 
twenty-ninth year. It is printed in two colors 
ten big handsome issues—two dollars the year. 
Circulates in every state in the Union, Philippine 
Islands, England, Cuba, Porto Rico and Canada. 
It contains Primary and Grade Work, Method, 
Outline, Community Service, Illustrations, Enter- 
tainments, History, Drawing, Language, a course 
in Physical Training and many other subjects. 

The Progressive Teacher 
One Year $2.00 Both of these 
The Playground Magazines for 
One Year $2.00 $3.00 if 


Total $4. 00 you act today. 


nn nn nnn AA AA 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


THE PLAYGROUND 
315 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK CITY 


I am sending $3.00, for which please send THE 
PROGRESSIVE TEACHER and THE PLAY- 
GROUND for one year. 


Name 
Town 


2. BD. State . 
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‘iehieenitaniaale - 
NEW!! : 
6 @ 

ERE’S a real headliner for , 
parks — something that S 
packs more fun to the square c 
foot than any other equipment t 
on the grounds. Money will : 

not buy a more popular amuse- 
ment device. The Whirl-Over : 
has very few parts. It’s ‘‘ Kid te 
proof.’’ No supervision re- E 
quired. S 
Whirl-Over in Mulanthy Park, Saint Louis, Mo. u 


WHIRL-OVER SWING COMPANY 


Patented April 3, 1923. 


CHICKASHA, OKLAHOMA au 


The Whirl-Over brings the children to ular! Whirl-Overs are durable—easily ri 
the park—there’s a million joy ridesin operated by the children. Write for “ 
every Whirl-Over—and the childrencome booklet showing what some cities think 
to get their share. Whirl-Overs are pop- of them. 


NOTHING ELSE LIKE IT. IT’S SAFE! 














Book Reviews ot 


Book List—Booxks 1922 issued by the American Library pioneer volume which provides crisp, pointed stories 





Association, Chicago, Ill. Price, $.25 and a method which has been tried in numerous schools 
This helpful Book List contains a list of general THE Practice oF OrGANIzED Pray. By Wilbur P - 
literature, with descriptive material regarding each book, Bowen, M. S., and Elmer D. Mitchell, A. M. Pub- ‘, 
Ney 


fiction, children’s books and technical books. ‘The selec- lished by A. S. Barnes & Co. 
from more than ‘ ; 

The classifications under which games and contests SCH 
are grouped and discussed in this very practical book 
will make it of value not only as the textbook for whic! 


tion is based on the recommendations 
fifty of the leading libraries 


GRADED List oF STorIES To TELL or To READ ALouD. 


Compiled by Harriett E. Hasslor and Harry E. it is primarily designed but as a guide for teachers 
Stock. Issued by the American Library Associa- coaches, athletic directors and playground workers. I A 
tion, Chicago addition to the games of various types which are des- hulle 
cribed, there is a chapter on physical tests in  whicl ‘ister 
Teachers, librarians, playground workers and parents have been brought together a large number of the tests Che 
will find this list valuable. Stories are classified accord- and standards in operation. A chapter on play for \dn 
ing to grades and brief descriptive material is given special occasions gives suggestions for social games With 
regarding each book. In addition to the story list, the storytelling, and other special features. A_ splendi ment 
booklet contains a reading list on children’s literature bibliography is given. ian 
for parents and teachers, a section entitled “For the day, 
Storyteller,” and a story hour cycle. THE PRoBLEM OF THE WorkKING Boy. By William M ven 
Cormick. Published by Fleming H. Revell Com- Out 
THe Honesty Boox Prepared and published by the pany. Price, $1.25 4 ; and | 

National Honesty bureau, 115 Broadway, New ‘l 


That William McCormick understood and loved boy: 





York 
no one can doubt who reads this delightfully writte 

Not the remote and unchildlike examples of Benjamin book. It is the confession of faith of a man wh Rn 
Franklin and Peter Cooper but a very modern office devoted his life to seeing to it that boys were given 4 eS 
boy, a young mai today seeking a bond and other square deal. The Olivet Clubs of Reading which he we 
present day business practices furnish the basis for founded and the results they have secured in terms of MB)...’ 
precept and example to drive home the Commandment, citizenship will be a lasting memorial to the life of i a 
“Thou shalt not steal.” Whether this frontal attack man who believed that “junking the boy ought to be #\ 
may produce more actual honesty than the older more stopped.” ‘ ..: der 
indirect moral teaching remains to be seen, but here is a “The raw material of boyhood is far too precious for 2 

rae 
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junk pile,” said Mr. McCormick. 
ought to be developed into a first 
outlying such dreams as we may 


the easy going, unimaginative days of 


youth,” 


FOR Scout LEADERS. 
Incorporated, announces a training 
camp councilors, and 
4-22 under the leader- 
Rippin, national director of Girl 
J 


will be held at Camp Andree 
a 


held June 


fanor, New York, which was given 


y ex-Senator William A. 
nemorial to their Scout daugh- 


it101 by 


include, in addition to 
national headquarters, a grad- 
teacher, an athletic direc- 
study and wood craft. 

board will be $15.00 a 


sche l will 


f 


c science 


rmation may be secured from Girl 


ington Avenue, New York City. 


By Marshall Bartholomew and 
Published by The Abingdon 
\ve., N. Y. C. ‘Price, $1.00 
mmunity song leadership derives 
ractical experience of its authors. 
in charge of the song leading 
Young Men’s Christian 
ut the war. Mr. Lawrence, as in- 


ing Men’s Christian Association song 


mmunity singing leadership the 
the baton which has long been 
orchestral conductors. Deserved 
Lawrence for such systematizing 
ership in the Community Service 


in which his routine of 

As set forth in the present 

’s technic is graphically portrayed 
h show the significant movements 


d by charts which sketch 
those movements. Other im- 
the organization of different 
music such as music in industry 
ng. Not the least valuable is 
struction and equipment of a 
used by Mr. Lawrence in 

rk on the East Side of 


‘ 


Fietp Days. Prepared by 

M. D. Published by Connecticut 
K.ducatior 

, | 

nd complete little manual is this 

cticut State Board of Education, 


n and Health Bulletin No. 1. 
up under the main headings of 
Organization deals 
pupi election of teams, arrange- 
nd a list of events. Under 
| preparing for the field 
ies and conduct and scoring of 
tion on awards, data on the laying 
rmation on health songs 


()r i1 ition 
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CAMPING GrouNDs. By Calvert 
St. Louis, Missouri 


facts and considerations enter 
Winsborough’s which has been 
form. The author, who ‘is a 
in his study the develop- 
he movement which he discusses 
ngs: location of camping sites; 
rist camping site; the develop- 


teaced 


Please 





“ 


DIRECTORS OF SUMMER CAMPS! 


" This important work represents years 
Indian Games of patient and sympathetic research by 


and one of the recognized experts in the lore 
= of the North American Indian. One of 
Dances its aims is to present the various Indian 

: symbolic games, dances and songs, in 

$1.75 Postpaid such a manner that they will be found 


practicable for performance in Schools 
and Camps. To this end, careful directions are given, 
with helpful illustrations. The music of the various 
Dances and Songs is given and the translations are made 
in the true sense and spirit of the original. 
The book will be found of valu: for School and Camp 
programs, not alone for its peculiar intrinsic interest, 
but to perpetuate the traditions and customs of the 
Indian race. 


Cc. B. BIRCHARD & CO., Boston 


Publishers of Twice 55 Community Songs No. 1, the Brown 
Book, and No. 2, the Green Book; Boy Scout Song Book, 
Indian Action Songs, etc. 


List of Drama for the American Legion 
including Full Evening Play for Mixed 
Cast, One Act Plays for Men Only, One 
Act Plays for Mixed Cast, Operettas and 


Musical Comedies, Minstrel Shows..... $.10 
List of Drama for Children.............. 05 
Full Evening Plays Suitable for High 

PE WI aaacticdeeckensseecenaeneds 10 
A Graded List of Plays for the Girls’ and 

WO Gains vn ctwcedsnseetn > ie 
Rural Drama Bibliography............... 05 

Playground and Recreation Association of 


America, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Two-year Normal Course for Directors of Physical 
Education, Playground Supervisors, Dancing Teachers 
and Swimming Instructors. Thorough preparation in 
all branches under strong faculty of experienced men 
and women. 

Our graduates are filling the most responsible posi- 
tions in the country. HIGH SCHOOL graduates from 
| accredited schools admitted without examination. Fine 

dormitories for non-resident students. SUMMER | 

SCHOOL, JULY 2—AUG. I]. 


We are now in our new building ina fine residential section 
| of Chicago—within walking distance of two of Chicago's fin- 
est Parks and the University of Chicago. New gymnasiums 

new class rooms and laboratories—new dormitory. All 
modern facilities and equipment. 


| CHICAGO NORMAL SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


| For illustrated catalog address Box 45, §926 Greenwood Ave , Chicago, Ill. 


ment of the camp as it relates to drives, lot space, 
camp structures, entrances, lodges, fire places, water, 
light, drainage and planting; supervision and expense. 

“The growth of automobile camps,” says Mr. Wins- 
borough, “will be even more rapid in the next five 
years than it has been during the past five years. The 
legislatures of California and Colorado have already 
passed bills providing money for camps along the state 
highways. There is also an act which provides that 
whenever a tract of land is sold for lumbering purposes, 
an area of at least five acres must be laid aside and 
developed into a camp.” 


Cure Carvinc. By H. W. Moore. Published by The 
Manual Arts Press. Peoria, Illinois. Price, $.85 
So many recreation departments are encouraging toy 
making and other woodworking projects that Mr. 
Moore’s book is appearing at a timely moment. The 
book takes the fundamentals of the primitive geometric 
carving of Sweden, Japan, and the South Sea Islands 
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SEMET-SOLVAY CO. 





SOLVA 


is odorless, harmless, will not track 
or stain the children’s clothing or 


Its germicidal property is a feature 
! which has the strong endorsement 
of physicians and playground dir- 


The new Solvay Illustrated Booklet will be sent free on request. 
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Here is | 


a new,treatment for sur- 
facing playgrounds which 
makes a hard, durable yet 
resilient footing for the 
children. 


Solvay Calcium Chloride is a 
clean white chemical salt 
which readily dissolves when 
exposed to air, and quickly 
combines with the surface to 
which it is applied. 





CALCIUM 
CHLORIDE 


Solvay Calcium Chloride is not 
only an excellent dust layer but at 
the same time positively kills all 
weeds. It is easy to handle and 
comes in a convenient size drum or 
100 lb. bags. It may be applied by 
ordinary labor without any special 
equipment. 


Write! 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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[+y the pleasantest thing 
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PATENTED, | i LS Ever a child can do. 
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| Put a HYLO In-A-Door 
| Swing in your home on 
| trial. HYLO supplies the 
| GO element in the imag- 
inative enterprisesof child- 
| hood and gives healthful 
indoor exercise ail the 
year. Gives mother added 
hours of freedom. 


Fits any doorway in the 
home; will not mar wood- 
work or piastering. Is 
instantly removab.e. 





$295 Complete,—Board, Rope & Hanger. 
—— Money back if not satisfied. 

Mail check or Mark Coupon C. O. D. and receive HYLO on trial. 
28 8 8 8 8 ee Ue 8 Uh Ue 6 a Oe ee hee Oe 
C. W. Birch, 810 Barstow St., 

Waukesha, Wisconsin. 











Please send a Hylo In-A-Door Swing 
} for which I will pay postman $2.95 on delivery 

0 for which I enclose $2.95 

If not satisfied after three days’ trial I will return the 
swing and you will return my money. 
Name.. 
Address 

Please mention THE 


and adapts them to modern use in harmony with the 
modern purpose of design. Full size units of primitive 
design are shown, together with their adaptations to 
modern design. Nineteen different articles including a 
blotter, pin tray, paper knife and glove box are 
described, and designs are shown. In addition, general 
information is given on tools and methods of working 





Professor Sherman watching his students 
at the University of Illinois, reports, “What they 
deeply crave is’ the binding generalization of 
physiology or religion or morals which will give 
channel and speed to the languid diffusive drift 
of their lives. The suppressed desire which causes 
their unhappiness is the suppressed desire for 
a good life; for the perfection of their human 
possibilities. The average reflective man does not 
always know that this is in fact his malady, and 
in the blind hunger and thirst of his unenlight- 
ened nature, he reaches out eagerly for opiates 
and anodynes which leave him unsatisfied.” 


Is it true that “one game the children will 
really play is many thousand play 
grounds”? If there is a considerable degree of 
truth in this statement how should it affect the 
work of the recreation secretary or community 
organizer in any city? 
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